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McCarthy-Stevens hearings 

The highly unusual hearings before the Senate’s 
Permanent Subcommittee on Investigations, which 
opened on Thursday, April 22, can hardly be written 
off as a waste of time. The issue, as Senator Jackson 
(D., Wash.) reminded the crowded caucus room and 
country-wide radio and TV audience, is perjury. This 
means establishing that a witness, under oath, has 
wilfully, knowingly, sworn to a matter of fact, belief 
or opinion he knew to be false. The country is getting 
a course in adult education on how elusive even sworn 
facts can be. 

The charges to be proved by sworn testimony are 
clear-cut. Secretary of the Army Stevens, in a docu- 
ment dated April 18, formalized his accusation that 
Senator McCarthy, as well as Roy M. Cohn et al. of 
his group’s staff, had “sought by improper means to 
obtain preferential treatment for one Pvt. G. David 
Schine,” former consultant to the subcommittee. 

The accused leveled counter-charges against Mr. 
Stevens, Army Counselor John G. Adams and Assis- 
tant Secretary of Defense H. Struve Hensel on the 
score of having attempted “to discredit . . . the McCar- 
thy investigating subcommittee and to force a dis- 
continuance” of its efforts to expose Army Communists. 

Mr. Stevens claimed the Army’s charges originated 
as a reply to an inquiry from Senator Potter (R., Mich. ) 
of the subcommittee, dated March 8, in the form of 
a bill of particulars on the Schine case. This was also 
furnished to other members of Congress “who had 
specifically asked for it” and became public. In the 
hearing on Tuesday, April 27, Mr. Potter said he made 
the request because of press reports that the Pentagon 
had already assembled a Schine dossier. 

The most important point of law arising in the first 
four days of hearings concerned the admissibility of 
“monitored” (stenographically recorded) telephone 
conversations. Mr. McCarthy succeeded in having a 
record of his Nov. 7 phone talk with Mr. Stevens ex- 
cluded as evidence until all r:onitored calls pertaining 
to the case, in chronological order, were furnished. 
Both Ray H. Jenkins, special counsel for the subcom- 
mittee, and Joseph Welch, in the same role for the 
Amy principals, apparently misunderstood current 
Federal law about the necessity of getting the consent 
of all parties to such calls. The subcommittee sub- 
poenaed the records but deferred decision on their 
admissibility. 

The most sensational question of fact, of course, 
was the Army charge that the opposition had intro- 
duced in evidence a “doctored” photo of Mr. Stevens 
and Private Schine alone, as the former “requested.” 

The hearings were for big stakes. To judge from the 
first four days, any thing could happen. Who “im- 
properly” pressured or tried to discredit whom may 
never be formally decided. That so much revolved 
around one private, the son of extremely wealthy 
parents, intensifies public curiosity about the back- 
ground of a controversy Senator McCarthy con- 
temptuously described as a “red minnow burlesque.” 
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World Sodality Day—Mother’s Day 

Sodalists everywhere will hold a special celebration 
May 9, World Sodality Day, to honor Mary, their 
Queen and Mother. They will pray for the success of 
the first World Congress of Sodalists, to be held in 
Rome Sept. 8-12. The theme of the congress will be: 
“The greater glory of God, to be sought through a 
wiser selection [of Sodality members], a closer union 
with the hierarchy, and a greater mutual cooperation 
with other apostolic bodies.” Pope Pius XII, writing 
last July 2 to Rev. L. Paulussen, S. J., president of the 
Central Secretariat of the Sodalities of Our Lady. 
noted that the congress is being held during the 
Marian Year, which sees “the sixtieth anniversary o! 
Our consecration in the Sodality of Our Lady.” The 
meeting at Rome will initiate a World Federation o! 
Sodalities to enrich and strengthen the work of all 
sodalists . . . in praying for the success of World 
Sodality Day and the subsequent Roman congress, 
our thoughts turn to our own mothers, for May 9 is 
also Mother’s Day. Our first thoughts and prayers 
should be those of gratitude. On mothers rests the 
burden of making and keeping our dwellings genu- 
inely Christian homes. The pattern of modern living, 
including the disruptions of military service, makes 
this duty doubly difficult. Mother’s Day should be an 
occasion for the entire family to attend Mass and re- 
ceive Holy Communion together, not only to thank 
Our Lord and His Blessed Mother for giving us our 
mothers, but to implore the graces they need to dis- 
charge their responsibilities. 


Still a defense economy 

As late as April 24, a high Republican officeholder, 
Joseph W. Martin, Speaker of the House of Repre- 
sentatives, was still discussing current affairs in terms 
of a transition from a wartime to a peacetime econ- 
omy. He told a New Orleans audience that the 
Administration was intent on building a permanent 
prosperity based on peacetime conditions. That kind 
of talk was misleading even in the full flush of “mili- 
tary disengagement” and the “new look” defense 
policy. After all, despite the truce in Korea and the 
cutback in defense spending, the Administration still 
budgeted $44.9 billion for national security in fiscal 
1955. Now with Vice President Nixon and Secretary 
Dulles preparing the country for possible armed inter- 
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vention in Indo-China, talk of a peacetime economy is 
dangerously unrealistic. The very day Mr. Martin 
spoke in New Orleans, the U. S. Chamber of Com- 
merce was preparing to open its annual convention 
in Washington. Reports indicated that the delegates 
were much concerned about the impact of the hydro- 
gen bomb on industrial developments. They foresaw a 
need for new plans to store records and specifications, 
to provide for dispersal of employes, to protect vital 
tools and to guard against sabotage. The Chamber 
was said to be prepared to modify its policy on loca- 
tion of industrial plants. It now realizes that in the 
national interest “location decisions may have to be 
made by other than management.” Does that sound 
like the nation is making a transition from a wartime 
to a peacetime economy? The only realistic name for 
our economy today is “defense economy.” The Admin- 
istration ought to adopt that name and stick to it. 


Soviet budget 

Exactly what a Soviet budget means is something 
known only in the secret recesses of the Kremlin. 
About all that can be said for sure is this: any given 
budget will always support whatever propaganda line 
Moscow happens to be pursuing. Since the line at the 
moment is peace, the budget which Finance Minister 
Arseny G. Zverev presented to the Supreme Soviet on 
April 21 incorporated a 10-per-cent cut in defense 
spending. This year Moscow will spend 100 billion 
rubles (at the official rate of exchange, about $25 
billion) on defense, compared with 110 billion rubles 
last year. For purposes of further comparison, it is 
helpful to recall that the projected defense budget is 
only 8 billion rubles less than Soviet spending on 
armaments during the first full year of World War II. 
Furthermore, Zverev boasted that, though direct de- 
fense expenditures were being reduced, the “basic 
foundation of Soviet defense capability” is being ex- 
panded. This is clear from his budget, which calls 
for an increase of 28 billion rubles in “industrial funds” 
over last year. In the 1953 budget, Western observers 
spotted a large item that was not allocated to any 
specific purpose. They speculated that this money 
might be earmarked for atomic research and develop- 
ment. The same curious item reappears this year, but 
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blown up 15 per cent to 94 billion rubles. Now it i 
entirely possible that some innocent heading lik. 
education may disguise spending for military research 
If so, the sum far exceeds what the United States dp. 
votes to that purpose. How little the West trusts th 
Soviet budget was revealed at the meeting of th 
Nato Foreign Ministers at Paris on April 23. They djj 
their planning on the assumption, supported by intelj. 
gence reports, that Soviet military strength was stij 
increasing. To assume anything else would be folly 


oe 


Premier Yoshida’s squeak-through 
One can disagree with Senator Knowland’s conte. 

tion that Japan must be a member of any Pacific Nat) | 
and still admit that the future of Japan and th 
“domino nations” is indivisible. Vice President Nixo, 
told U. S. editors on April 16 that saving Japan is the 
chief reason the United States may have to interver 
in Indo-China—all-out and alone if necessary, Japan 
he said, is the main target of the Communists in Indo. 
China, as it was in Korea. Red conquest of areas vit! 
to Japan’s economy would make Japan an econoni 
satellite of the United States. The President expanded 
this argument April 26 when he asked the U. S. Chan. 


ber of Commerce if Japan, without Southeast Asia ’ 


trade, could “ever develop into a civilization that we 
would consider dependable in that it also tried to live 
in the concept of dignity of the person and according 
to the precepts of free government.” In other word 
under those conditions, could Japan be kept pr. 
Western? In political terms, the question had already 
risen in Japan itself. Probably under Red inspiration, 
the left- and right-wing Socialist parties on April 2 
challenged Premier Shigeru Yoshida’s pro-America 
Government. Their stated reason was corruption, but 
the real reason was the “Asianism” which is sweeping 
not only Japan but the very Southeast Asian countrie 
Secretary Dulles wants in his Far East Nato. Asianisn 
is a combination of neutralism and anti-colonialisn, ¢ 
centered now on fear that American intervention in 
Indo-China will cause open Chinese intervention and 
inevitably the final hydrogen war. This has inspired 
almost unanimous objection to the Dulles plan fo 
“united action.” Ominously, Premier Yoshida won out 
by a vote of only 228-206. That vote is more disquiet ? 
ing politically than the economic prognostications 0 
the President and the Vice President. 


Armed Forces Sunday: May 15 

As May 15, Armed Forces Sunday, approached, the | 
Jewish, Catholic and Protestant Staff Chaplains of the 
three branches of the service wrote to the nations 
colleges and schools urging them to make use of 2 | 
prayer carefully composed for the occasion. Along 
with their letter and the prayer went an admirable 
“statement of principles.” This statement explains the | 
theme for Armed Forces Day—“Power for Peace.” We 
are, it says, a “Covenant Nation, that is, one that pub- 
licly acknowledges the existence of God and its Ie 
sponsibilities toward Him.” Then it affirms unequiv0- 
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cally: “The United States of America claims God as the 


Source of all power.” The covering letter, signed by 
the staff chaplains, gently but clearly suggests that 
our schools do something to implement these princi- 


ples: 


Since there does not seem to be any promise of 
early relief from the obligation to military service 
on the part of many of our young people, our 
schools become even more important in the mold- 
ing of character. Our schools furnish the last step 
of training and preparation for life before military 
regimen takes over. 


This request for the participation of our schools in 
Armed Forces Day is an important invitation. We 
wonder how many will cooperate. Few have forgotten 
the strong opposition raised against the short, non- 
denominational prayer proposed in 1951 by the N. Y 
State Board of Regents for recitation in public schools. 
The Unitarians, United Parents Association of New 
York City and the American and New York Civil 
Liberties Union opposed it as violating the principle 
of separation of Church and State. Our Army, Navy 
and Air Force see no such problem. 


Daily Mirror vs. the President 

The day after the President’s challenging talk to 
the American Newspaper Publishers Association (see 
p. 154) we happened on a copy of the Daily Mirror. 
The Hearst Corporation’s popular Manhattan tabloid 
dutifully carried a story on the President’s address, not 
along story but, judged by the Mirror's standards, an 
adequate one. Further on, the editor printed an adver- 
tisement for the April 25 Sunday Mirror Magazine 
announcing an article on the pitfalls for pretty young 
women in our big city. These titles were highlighted: 
“Simone Silva Was a Naughty Girl,” “Fifty Years of 
Girl Shortage,” “Striptease Encore Was Murder,” and 
“Lacy Frills on Intimate Pretties.” That Sunday, Dien- 
bienphu was on the verge of falling. Washington, 
London and Paris were agog with last-minute prepara- 
tions for the Geneva Conference. Prime Minister 
Nehru was under attack for refusing to allow U. S. 
planes carrying French troops to fly over India. Prime 
Minister Yoshida, friend of America, barely won a 
vote of confidence in the Japanese Diet. A half-dozen 
important domestic issues demanded the attention of 
Congress and the American people. It remains only 
to add that the rest of the April 25 Mirror was scarcely 
adequate compensation for the frivolous contents of 
the Magazine. 


Close decision on N. Y. teachers 

The 4-3 decision of the N. Y. State Court of Appeals 
on April 22 upholding the dismissal of public-school 
teachers for refusing to answer questions about alleged 
Communist affiliations had several very nice legal 
aspects. Eight of the teachers had been dismissed by 
New York City’s Board of Education, six by the city’s 
Board of Higher Education—all for invoking the Fifth 
Amendment when they appeared before Sen. Homer 


Ferguson, sitting in New York City in late 1952 as the 
Senate’s Internal Security subcommittee. The respec- 
tive boards took this action under Section 903 of the 
city charter. This requires every “employe of the city,” 
under penalty that otherwise “his term of office or 
employment shall terminate,” to answer “any questions 
regarding the ... affairs of the city or... official con- 
duct of any officer or employe of the city,” when 
queried by “any legislative committee, or any officer, 
board or body authorized to conduct a hearing or 
inquiry . . .” The majority opinion, by Judge Albert 
Conway, held 1) that public-school teachers, apart 
from strictly educational respects, are legally employes 
of the city, and 2) that, as such, Section 903 applied to 
their conduct in the Ferguson hearings. The minority 
opinion, by Judge Charles S. Desmond, concurred in 
by Judges Dye and Fuld, insisted that under New York 
State law public-school teachers are emphatically not 
city, but State, employes. Moreover, the Senate sub- 
committee “were not authorized” to conduct such an 
inquiry as Section 903 envisaged. Finally, the majority 
itself made it very clear that “. . . no inference of 
membership in the Communist party can be drawn 
from the assertion of one’s privilege against self- 
incrimination.” “Fifth Amendment Communist,” it 
seems, is political, not legal, language. 


Abuse in unemployment benefits 

Until we are provided more lucid accounts than 
have thus far appeared in the newspapers, no one is 
in a position to judge just how serious are the reports 
on frauds and errors in unemployment compensation 
recently given to a House subcommittee on Appropri- 
ations by Department of Labor heads. Only the least 
ambiguous facts reported as of April 27 concern us 
here. The report covers only five of the States which 
have been probing possible mismanagement of their 
end of the Federal-State unemployment-compensation 
program. In these States the unemployment fund last 
year lost $6.7 million. Some 40,000 fraudulent claims 
account for $3 million of this loss; 106,000 erroneous 
claims (“administrative errors”) account for the rest. 
Newspaper stories go on to say that 4.4 per cent of 
total unemployment-compensation payments in these 
five States revealed “presence of fraud.” If, then, these 
five States were typical of the whole country, we 
would be confronted with a very bad situation. But 
these five (undisclosed ) States may not be at all typi- 
cal. In fact, these same news accounts report other 
statistics which can be combined to give 2.5 per cent 
as the national figure for total loss. This latter figure 
is more in accord with the “one or two” per cent 
which Rev. Joseph Becker, S.J., reported for fraudulent 
claims (not including “errors”) in his painstaking 
study, The Problem of Abuse in Unemployment Bene- 
fits (Columbia U. Press, 1953; reviewed Am. 3/13/54). 
It accords also with an earlier New York State study. 
The abuses will never be corrected until the States 
are provided the Federal funds needed (and per- 
sistently denied) to investigate claims adequately. 
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WASHINGTON FRONT 











Last week this observer spent some time questioning 
what the hundreds of foreigners here on diplomatic. 
military, economic and commercial missions may be 
thinking about the way the American people carry 
on their national and international affairs. 

The facts are enough to puzzle anybody: internecine 
warfare between two factions in the Administration’s 
party being carried as a television show; an investiga- 
tion into a multi-million dollar scandal in our housing 
program; another scandal brewing in current prac- 
tices in unemployment insurance; a secret inquest on 
the thoughts and associations of one of our top scien- 
tists, “the father of the atomic bomb”; a foreign policy 
clear and reasonable enough in its aims and objectives. 
but often vacillating and uncertain in its applications: 
an ambitious White House legislative program bogged 
down in the Senate; and sundry other minor embar- 
rassments presently plaguing the conduct of the pub- 
lic business. 

What is the curious, intelligent foreign observer to 
make of all this? One hates to think of it. Of course 
he knows in his heart that back home there are a lot 
of things that could stand explaining. But here in 
Washington our trials and tribulations are projected 
on a broader screen for all to see and either admire. 
wonder at or deplore. 

When one attempts to explain the wherefore o! 
all these happenings at once, the explanation becomes 
almost as complicated as those about the French par- 
liamentary situation, or the split in the British Labor 
party, or the strength of the Communist movement in 
Catholic Italy. In other words, there seems to be no 
one explanation anywhere. Everywhere there is fear. 
suspicion, and therefore hate. The result: confusion. 

There is a tendency in Washington to blame it all 
on the commies; to think that if there were no inter- 
national Soviet conspiracy, everything would be all 
right. This a part of the truth, of course, but not all. 
President Eisenhower has reminded us more than once 
that our trouble is internal; or, to interpret him freely. 
it lies not in our stars, but in ourselves. We have a 
Hamlet complex. 

Visitors from the West have assured our foreign 
guests that they must not judge the country by Wash- 
ington, just as they used to say about New York. Thev 
no doubt believe that Washington has got itself neu- 
rotic by unduly worrying over what it sees here. Maybe 
so; but relatively few in Washington are Washing- 
tonians. They come from Nebraska and Illinois, Texas 
and California. Washington is the most representative 
city in the country. This is a national illness, not a 
local one. In fact, it is international. Only a spiritual 
rebirth can save us. It is later than we think. 

Witrrip Parsons 
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UNDERSCORINGS 





Religious News Service reported April 21 that Very , 


Rev. Edward G. Quint, O.F.M., Prefect Apostolic of 
Weihaiwei, arriving in Hong Kong from Shanghai, 
said that six U. S$. Catholic priests were in prison in 
the latter city. They were: Charles J. McCarthy and 
John W. Clifford of San Francisco; John A. Houle of 
Glendale, Calif.; Thomas Phillips of Butte, Mont, 
Arnold Proulx of Lowell, Mass., all Jesuits; and Joseph 
P. McCormack of New York City, a Maryknoll mis. 
sionary. 

& The N. Y. State Court of Appeals, the State’s high. 
est court, upheld on April 23 the action of the State 
Commission Against Discrimination in ordering an 
employment agency to desist from an unfair employ. 
ment practice. The case began in 1951 when the 
agency asked a prospective client whether she had 
changed her name, what was the religion of a former 
employer, etc. After the statutory “conference, con- 
ciliation and persuasion” had failed, the commission 
issued its order, which was upheld by two lower courts 
—N. Y. Supreme Court and Supreme Court, Appellate 
Division—before reaching the Court of Appeals. This 
is the first time since its creation in 1945 that the com- 
mission has had to resort to court action. 

pm St. Louis University, in cooperation with French 
universities, is sponsoring a 55-day tour, July 11- 
Sept. 4, of “People, Places and Problems of Western 
Europe.” Special lectures in English at the Universi- 
ties of Paris, Rome, Utrecht, Innsbruck and others will 
be available to tour members. Six credit hours, gradu- 
ate or undergraduate, may be earned. For details 
write the academic tour leader, Dr. Clarence Hohl, 
De Smet Hall, 3647 West Pine Blvd., St. Louis. Mo. 
& Most Rev. Benjamin I. Webster, Auxiliary Bishop 
of Toronto, Ont., was named en April 27 Bishop of 
Peterborough, Ont. He succeeds Bishop Joseph G. 
Berry, who became Archbishop of Halifax, N. S.. last 
November. 

& The Catholic Maritime Club of New Orleans (711 
Camp St., P. O. Box 942) has published a pocket map 
of New Orleans showing the chief Catholic churches 
of the city. On the reverse is a map showing the Mis- 
sissippi River towns with Catholic churches from the 
Gulf of Mexico to Baton Rouge, and a list of all the 
churches on both maps with the hours of Mass. 
B® \ost Rev. Charles van Melckebeke, I.H.M., Bishop 
of Ninghsia, expelled from his see by the Chinese Reds 
and appointed Bishop-at-large of the 600,000 Chinese 
Catholics scattered through Southeast Asia, is organ- 
izing a Catholic Information Bureau at his headquar- 
ters in Singapore. He is very anxious to get copies of 
America and other U. S. Catholic periodicals. Address 
to the bishop at 24 Nassin Road, Singapore 10, 
Malava. C. K. 
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Peace or war at Geneva 


The last five days of April, 1954 may mark one of the 
dozen or so “turning points of history.” Seldom before 
has so short a period been so packed with international 
problems which seemed to mushroom overnight. 
Seldom in the chancelleries of the Powers, great and 
small, have so many “agonizing reappraisals” of policy 
been so hastily carried through. And seldom have 
such tremendous consequences hinged on the deci- 
sions taken by Cabinets and security councils. 

Displaying once more his remarkable sense of his- 
tory, Sir Winston Churchill rose in the House of 
Commons as the fateful conference at Geneva began 
and called for “the sense of world proportion which 
should inspire the conference and be a guide to those 
who are watching it.” 

Geneva, planned as “a limited conference” confined 
to Korea and Indo-China, has assumed an entirely 
different character and entirely different dimensions. 
The Foreign Ministers at Berlin less than two months 
ago declared that “the establishment, by peaceful 
means, of a united and independent Korea would be 
an important factor in reducing international tensions 
and in restoring peace in other parts of Asia.” And. 
oh yes, they would discuss afterward “the problem of 
restoring peace in Indo-China.” 

Dienbienphu and the probable consequences of its 
collapse have meanwhile made Indo-China a symbol! 
of crisis. Indeed, it might be argued that the crisis in 
Vietnam makes the Korean phase of the conference 
seem almost like a waste of precious time. 

This was supposed to be the “political conference 
of a higher level of both sides” recommended in the 
Korean Armistice Agreement of July 27, 1953. As soon 
as the spokesmen of both North and South Korea dis- 
closed on April 27 the terms on which they would 
agree to reunification, it became evident that Geneva 
would simply repeat, in different terms, the fruitless 
Berlin conference on Germany. The similarities were 
amazing. The result was entirely predictable: another 
stalemate. It is likewise predictable that the Soviet 
Union will not miss the magnificent opportunity to 
propose an “over-all settlement” in Asia, similar to the 
fraudulent formula it tried to foist on Europe. 

The Western statesmen may discern some advantage 
in prolonging the Korean phase at Geneva. They may 
want to await the outcome of the Colombo confer- 
ence which opened April 27 in Ceylon with India. 
Burma, Pakistan, Ceylon and Indonesia participating. 
They may want time to prepare plans for Mr. Dulles’ 
“united action” in the probable event that France. 
rebuffed by both British and Americans when it sought 
immediate military aid, may now feel obliged to accept 
Communist terms on Indo-China—terms which will 
sooner or later put all of Vietnam, Laos and Cambodia 
behind the Bamboo Curtain. 

More would be gained, we believe, especially in 
view of France’s mounting internal crisis, if the debate 
on Korea were shut off at once with a Berlin-type 
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agreement to continue disagreeing. Then, as soon as 
the Indo-China question is raised, Mr. Dulles might 
take a leaf out of Mr. Molotov’s book and propose an 
over-all Asian security pact which would stem the 
anti-westernism already surging out of Colombo and 
help to forestall the chain reaction in the East which 
French capitulation to the Communists is likely to 


set off. 


Religion at Geneva 


The Catholic Church, as indeed all religious bodies 
must, has a particular concern with the implications of 
the Geneva conference, where Korea, China and Indo- 
China are the big problem. These were, up to the 
recent past, flourishing missionary areas. Now war, 
Communist revolution and aggression have radically 
disrupted that fair picture and left in their wake not 
merely destruction but dark forebodings. 

The most serious damage to the once-bright pros- 
pects for Christianity in the Far East derives not so 
much from the devastation of military action or the 
confusion of civil strife, grave as these are, as from 
the rise of communism to power. Communism’s im- 
pending, where not actual, hold upon the destinies 
of the Orient is a disaster of a special kind. Imbedded 
inseparably in the Communists’ long-range program of 
social, economic and political revolution is an abiding 
hostility to religion and its influence upon the souls 
of men. The dangers from this quarter are therefore 
deep-seated and persistent. 

Two recent documents emanating from qualified 
missionary sources show why the cause of religion 
has so much at stake at Geneva. One of these is a 
memoir entitled The Systematic Destruction of the 
Catholic Church in China. Prepared by Rev. Thomas 
J. Bauer, M.M., and published in the series “World 
Horizon Reports” (121 East 39th St., New York 16, 
N. Y.), this document charges that “between the years 
1950 and 1954 the Communist Government of China 
systematically maneuvered the destruction of the 
Catholic Church in China.” This plan of extermination, 
it says, was the same as that followed by other Com- 
munist regimes. They are all part of a world program 
to eradicate freedom of worship. It is a story of trials, 
terror, forced confessions and expulsions applied to 
Protestants as well as Catholics. 

The other document pertinent to the Geneva dis- 
cussions is a long study on China issued under date 
of April 10 by the Fides news agency. This is the 
service issued by the Society for the Propagation of 
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tie Faith, with headquarters in Rome. The study 
concludes a review of the record of the Peiping regime 
for the past five years, especially its war on religion, by 
warning against admission of Red China to the United 
Nations. Is the end of the war in Indo-China and the 
resumption of British trade, it asks, an even exchange 
for the seating of Chou En-lai in the UN General 
Assembly? Not only would admission of Red China 
to the UN be illogical on the part of those countries 
which are fighting communism in Europe and in Asia; 
it would be immoral. 

Can Red China, which has suppressed all the funda- 
mental freedoms and become an immense prison, a 
land of the most refined tortures, be allowed to sign 
the Charter of the United Nations? We know what the 
Charter stands for. We know what Red China stands 
for. To let Mao’s regime profess fidelity to the Charter 
would be to compound Red China’s hypocrisy. 

The Fides report takes sharp exception to the state- 
ments attributed to Canada’s Premier, Louis St. 
Laurent, who was reported some weeks ago as saying 
that “political realism” should make us realize even- 
tually that the present Red regime is “what the Chi- 
nese people want.” If the thousands of Chinese POW’s 
who refused to go home from Korea have not opened 
the eyes of the Western diplomats to what the Chinese 
people really want, it is no wonder that Catholics 
fear religion will be sacrificed at Geneva. 


Two estimates on Africa 


What are the most urgent problems in Africa, from 
the standpoint of ordinary human living? Two dis- 
tinguished American visitors recently rendered quite 
independent reports on this question. Both had just 
returned to this country after attending the national 
Eucharistic Congress at Entebbe, Uganda, December 
8-13, 1953. 

Each had made a wide tour of various African 
countries and territories, East and West Coasts alike, 
conferring with government officials, missionaries and 
native leaders. Each spoke from a long background of 
expert observation and experiment in his chosen field 
of social action in the United States. Msgr. John 
O'Grady traveled as secretary of the National Con- 
ference of Catholic Charities; Msgr. Luigi G. Ligutti, 
as executive secretary of the National Catholic Rural 
Life Conference. Both of them strongly emphasized 
the paramount need of expert technical training for 
young Africans, particularly in the field of agriculture. 

Monsignor O’Grady was impressed by the desire of 
the young African leaders to move ahead as rapidly 
as possible, particularly in the field of law and public 
administration. He concluded there were certain 
types of technical education the young African needed 
to acquire abroad, both for his own benefit and that 
of his country. 

The central problem in Africa is the ownership and 
use of the land. While the Mau Mau movement in 
Kenya expresses the extreme of revolt against the land 
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system, owing to unwillingness to compromise on the 
part of the white settlers, a certain degree of dissatis. 
faction prevails everywhere. 

Both observers were agreed on the urgent need of 
adequate technical preparation for our Catholic mis. 
sionaries to Africa. How to teach people to use the 
soil, said Monsignor Ligutti April 23 at a meeting for 
African students in the Catholic Center, New York 
University, is the Number One problem for Africa 
and for the missions alike. 

Mere possession or distribution of the land is no 
answer, Monsignor Ligutti insisted. The Africans must 
be taught the skills needed for good rural living. Not 
having these, young folks leave the country for the 
urban centers, for crowded and demoralizing living 
conditions. Many of the missions lose the cream of 
their young people as soon as their schooling is com- 
pleted, except those who become teachers. 

The African, said Monsignor O’Grady, finds himself 
torn between his old tribal institutions and the Euro. 
pean Christian civilization. Monsignor Ligutti stressed 
the continued obstacle to progress that exists as long 
as these same tribal institutions perpetuate the in- 
ferior status of women. There can be little advance. 
ment, he said, as long as women remain condemned 
to till the fields with hoe in hand and baby strapped 
to the back. A far-reaching change in women’s status 
is supremely necessary. 

The two leaders were at one in their intense ad- 
miration for Africa and the Africans, and their conf- 
dence that all these difficulties, with God’s help, 
would be ultimately surmounted. To this end, the 
cooperation of U. S. Catholics will vastly help. 


President to the press 


The headaches of editors and readers—and the re- 
sponsibilities of both—came in for some discussion 
recently. On April 22, in white tie and tails, President 
Eisenhower made a profound and moving appeal to 
the American Newspaper Publishers Association at the 
Waldorf dinner meeting of their 68th annual conven- 
tion. Dealing with the duties of a free press, he got 
right down to cases. U. S. editors, he said, must 
educate our own citizens and help dispel the growing 
hostility toward America felt by people of other lands. 
Mr. Eisenhower dealt at length with what the press 
can and should do in fostering national unity. His 
plea was that newsmen should consider it their duty 
to give as much emphasis to the things which unite 
the American people as they give to those which di- 
vide. He put it this way: 
News of events which divide may be more spec- 
tacular than news of developments which unify. 
But a free press can discharge its responsibility to 
free people only by giving all the facts in balance. 
No one missed the unspoken reference in the Presi- 
dent’s words. He was obviously pointing to the divi- 
sion of our people over the issue of Senator McCarthy, 
and to some degree was blaming the press for it. 
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Walter Lippmann, seizing on these words in his 
column of the following Monday, stated that the 
President is “quite mistaken.” Senator McCarthy’s 
charges of treason, subversion, espionage, corruption 
and perversion, he said, are news which cannot be sup- 
pressed or ignored. But how are we to put these charges 
“in balance’? Only “full, fair and judicial investiga- 
tions” in the field of security can supply the news 
that would unite our people. 

The responsibility for producing such news, said 
Mr. Lippmann, rests squarely on the shoulders of the 
President. Editors cannot by an act of creative imagi- 
nation paint a picture of a united, lucid and resolute 
people. Therefore, let the President raise a “standard 
to which the wise and honest can repair.” 

It was a ringing reply. It would have rung a lof 
truer if editors themselves were all as consistently 
“full, fair and judicial” in their own treatment of the 
news as many of their apologists assume them to be. 
National unity is not being fostered by editorial poli- 
cies compounded of two parts sensationalism to one 
part good sense. The President made a good point. 

At another meeting of journalists that same day, 
someone spoke up for the value of headaches. Dr. 
Walter W. Van Kirk, executive director, Department 
of International Justice and Good Will, National 
Council of Churches, told editors of Protestant pub- 
lications to stop dispensing “theological aspirins” and 
to start depriving people of their peace of mind. 
Editors must “stir people up.” 

In a world menaced by the hydrogen bomb, filled 
with fifty million refugees and a vast, underfed popu- 
lation, when freedom is assailed and Marxism is on 
the march, insisted Dr. Van Kirk, “Christians have 
no right to be seeking peace of mind.” “If your readers 
go to bed without a headache, you ought to be 
ashamed.” 

The trouble with this prescription is that people 
will not go to newsstands and pay out their money for 
headaches. The question is whether they will even 
buy “all the facts in balance”—if by good luck such 
journalism is for sale where they live. 


NCEA looks ahead 


In Chicago an estimated 12,000 Catholic educators 
spent most of Easter week doing just what their NCEA 
convention theme announced—“Planning for our Edu- 
cational Needs.” Thousands of interested citizens 
across the country can thank the competent and de- 
tailed reporting of Benjamin Fine of the New York 
Times for a day-to-day account of what was achieved 
there. 

With 3.5 million students attending about 11,400 
U. S. Catholic elementary and secondary schools, and 
another 199,000 in 240 Catholic colleges and universi- 
ties, NCEA had plenty to talk about. Our school prob- 
lems, it appeared, are in many respects the same as 
those of the public schools—a rising wave of school- 
age population, need for new buildings, the problem 


of getting enough competent teachers, especially for 
the boom years ahead, sudden shifts of population 
from urban centers to mushrooming suburbs and the 
special needs of children with physical, mental or 
emotional problems. 

The address of His Eminence, Samuel Cardinal 
Stritch, Archbishop of Chicago, was a full-dress review 
of the educational needs of U. S. Catholics. Factual, 
constructive and inspiring, it did much to set the 
tone of the convention. 

Thirty or forty years ago, the Cardinal said, Catho- 
lic educators spent practically all of their time and 
energy in exhorting Catholic parents to send their 
children to Catholic schools and in administering the 
staggering problems of an educational building-age. 
“Today Catholics simply take it for granted that every 
child ought to be enrolled in a Catholic school.” Rais- 
ing money for schools is not a burden for them—rather, 
“they reach out and grasp this burden and are glad 
to carry it.” What Catholic parents are doing in the 
building of schools is “a marvel of divine grace.” 

The Cardinal skilfully pointed out the major prob- 
lems we face. Present school buildings are inadequate. 
By 1962 today’s nine-room school will need sixteen 
rooms. During the next fifteen years Catholic high- 
school enrolment will increase by at least one-third. 
Modern engineering and new building materials will 
help us to construct fine schools at a reasonable cost. 

Less easily solved, His Eminence conceded, will be 
the problem of recruiting teachers. We pray for abun- 
dant vocations to religious congregations. But lay 
teachers—whose engagement we must not look on as 
“a passing provision’—will be needed by the thou- 
sands. They have come to stay. In training them, he 
said, Catholic universities and colleges must not be 
satisfied merely with duplicating programs of teacher- 
training framed for teachers destined for secular 
schools. 

Chicago’s Cardinal showed no sympathy with the 
carping, destructive critics who attack the public 
schools without reason. “Our interest in our public 
schools is keen, alert and is a very part of our interest 
in the public welfare of our country and of our 
communities.” 

After a challenging statement of the religious phi- 
losophy of the Catholic school, he vigorously denied 
the charge that our schools are a divisive influence 
in the community. Their existence, he said, runs 
counter to the “totalitarian compulsion of a lifeless, 
soulless uniformity.” In no school, he insisted, will 
one find true patriotism emphasized as it is in the 
Catholic school, where devotion to America is taught 
not merely as a civic but as a strictly religious virtue. 

Observers noted that a spirit of optimism pervaded 
the convention. A “pattern of cooperation” between 
public and parochial schools is now well-established. 
The willingness of Catholic families to contribute to 
the needed expansion of school buildings can be relied 
on. It appears that Catholic education in the United 
States is on the eve of a period of intense development. 
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Missionary role of 
American Catholics 





Most Rev. Leonard Raymond 





iR FARAWAY ALLAHABAD news reached me of 
the second annual Fordham University Conference of 
Mission Specialists, held January 23-24. It brought my 
mind back to the first conference, which I had at- 
tended twelve months earlier. 

On that occasion, a comparatively small group of 
“experts,” all of them with practical experience of mis- 
sionary work, gathered to discuss one missionary prob- 


lem. Having attended missionary confer- 
Fry= 


ences before, in Europe and elsewhere, I 

can say without fear of exaggeration that 62a — 
the Fordham meeting was a remarkable 
achievement. There was none of the 
romanticism, the special pleading I had 
heard on other occasions. Here were bald 
relations of experience, facts without le 
trimmings, conclusions reached by tried 
methods. The discussions which fol- \ 
lowed, admirably directed and guided, ¢ 
revealed only an anxiety for the surest 
ways to the establishment of the King- 
dom of Christ. 


weeks previously, and the Fordham con- 
ference was my first insight into the 
American contribution to the Church of today. Very 
striking to me were the practical common sense dis- 
played, the down-to-earthness, the uninhibited readi- 
ness for new forms, coupled with a feeling of urgency 
and a ready enthusiasm for the missionary cause. 

The Church in America is faced with grave difficul- 
ties of its own: increasing paganism in the great cities, 
financial stresses imposed by the educational system, 
the peculiar problems of the deep South, the pressing 
needs of home missionary work. Yet American Cathi- 
olics are sensitive to the needs and the appeal of the 
non-Christian world, and offer their own response. 
Of that response the furthest missionary outpost has 
heard the echo, for American generosity is the sup- 
port of much missionary endeavor today. 

It is inevitable that the average American Catholic 
should ask: why a missionary conference? Once the 
missions are assured of adequate support in personnel 
and material, what else is necessary? Two things: the 
missionary must be well-equipped to cope with the 
problems peculiar to his mission field; and he must 
have behind him an informed Catholic public opinion 
in the home country. 

Every phase of missionary effort offers problems of 
its own, and the problems differ in different parts of 
the missionary world. There may be problems of na- 
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During the past thirty years, the vigorous growth 
of the Church in this country and the emergence 
of the United States as a great world Power have 
brought America into prominence as a source of 
aid and manpower for the missions. In this article, 
the Catholic Bishop of Allahabad, India, suggests 
the need for applying American “know-how” and 
well-grounded imagination to the many complex 
problems confronting the missionary in today’s world 


tional prejudice: how is that prejudice to be neutral. 
ized or circumvented? There may be problems of in- 
tellectual approach: which approach will strike a re. 
sponsive note in the hearer? There may be problem: 
of deep-rooted traditions: how may they be wover 
into the pattern of Christianity? There may be prob. 
lems of intensification and consolidation: how may 
the faith, once it gains acceptance, seep down so a 
to mold the behavior of society? 


* for which solutions must be found if his 
_ work is to achieve its greatest succes 
’ Those solutions may never be apodictic 
and final; but some solutions must lx 
adumbrated before the missionary can 
~ go forward. 

Now in many cases the missionan 
lacks the required background for the 
solution of the problems facing him. He 
may have his nose too close to the grind: 
stone and lack the objectivity which 
4{ makes for calm appraisal. He may be 
I} ignorant of similar situations elsewher 

which have been handled with success 
He may be floundering in obsolete traditions of his 
own group. He may suggest a solution which is vio- 
lently opposed by others with equal experience in the 
mission field. 

The recent history of the missions bears ample rec- 
ord of the storms which have been let loose when 
certain lines of missionary policy came in conflict with 
national prejudices and attitudes. The resultant scan- 
dals did immeasurable harm to the cause of the 
Church. The missionary field is the field of battle. Just 
‘s tactics are not decided on in the front line but in 
the comparative peace of staff headquarters, so too 
the tactics of the missionary must be shaped in the 
circles that support him. 


THe Home FRONT 


The strength of a missionary depends on the sup- 
port he receives from the Catholic body at home. To 
it he looks for the resources necessary for his task. To 
it he looks for understanding sympathy and sustaining 
enthusiasm. And to it he must look for an informed 
public opinion, inspiring, imaginative, critical, cor- 
rective. 

It might seem chimerical to demand such an opinion 
of a public ignorant even of the geography of mission 
countries and much more of the variegated factors 
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inealt 
wth which constitute their problems. Yet I venture to he was reduced to the position of a curate, and finally 
ower hare state that without this public opinion, the missioner was forced to leave China. 

ep pools stu 0} [RI OG [PM [Boz sty ‘poddeorpuey eq [HAN Actually it was a benign Providence that returned 
, suggests direction, his line of action uncertain, his projects just Father Lebbe to Europe. There he was able to 
how” and flashes in the pan. propagate his ideas, mainly through the Missionary 
J comple: Most missioners live hard, lonely lives. The lure of Week at Louvain, until he gained a hearing and the 
1's world the exotic which often draws the young cleric to the Holy See intervened on his side. God is always able 


missions soon wears thin. Despite sacrifices generous- 
ly embraced, success appears more elusive as the 


to pull our chestnuts out of the fire. But had sufficient 
acquaintance with missionary problems been fostered 


gees ( years roll by. What more natural than that a lonely in Europe forty years ago, many heartaches and much 
“a : He and hard-pressed man should question his own meth- recrimination and scandal could have been avoided. 
mi ods, perhaps even doubt the value of his achievement? Speculating on the might-have-beens of history, one 
sae To such a one, an informed public opinion in the shudders to think of what the Church in China, and in 
Riis Catholic circles that stand behind him is a godsend. fact in the whole of the East, would have been re- 
be prob: It will bolster his courage, give edge to his convic- duced to had Father Lebbe not lived and worked and 
a%e bey tions, stimulate his activity, iron out his irresolution. suffered as he did. Therefore my plea is that Catholic 
. ae He will be strengthened in the knowledge that others America should have an exact appreciation of mission- 
i : approve his methods and corroborate his conclusions. ary problems and be able to propose its own ideas for 
=n He will follow his difficult path with new zest, with an the advancement of the Kingdom of Christ. 
ssionaty, “acute consciousness of the goal before him. With its outstanding generosity to the missions, with 
und if bis its striking missionary exhibitions, with its many mis- 
; SUCCESS FORMING A PUBLIC OPINION ‘ , : : 
ve sionary orders and congregations, Catholic America 
= odictc Now such a public opinion cannot be built up in a has given ample evidence of its missionary zeal. I 
oe i" month or a year or even a decade; it requires a long venture to suggest that this is precisely a reason why 
a , _ period of incubation. It will never be “public” in the it should now embark on a close study of missionary 
= sense that it will be common to large numbers of problems so as to offer the contribution of the peculiar 
ers people; for obvious reasons it must remain the preserve genius of America to their solution. It would be in- 
him He of the few. It will grow with growing interest in the congruous if a nation that bulks so large in world 
i oie 4 missions. It will expand in the climate of discussion politics were deficient in solutions for the problems 
and debate and argument; the clash of opposing views of the world missions. 
y whict constitutes its life blood. It is not for me to suggest the means by which this 
he : I welcome the continuing of the conferences at study may be promoted. American Catholics may be 
i _ Fordham, precisely because they will help to create trusted to find them for themselves. With their prac- 
sucess | this opinion. For the present and perhaps for years to tical sense, their zeal, their readiness for new ideas 
Ss of his come, the Fordham conferences may attract only a and new methods, I feel sure that the Catholics of 
— few: the experienced missioner, professors or directors America can make a valuable contribution to the 
e in the of missionary seminaries, the superiors of religious in- progress and advancement of the missionary church. 
stitutes with missionary affiliations. But the Fordham That is why I welcome the missionary conferences at 
ple ree conference is a stone dropped in the placid waters of Fordham; may they long continue. 
, wher a lake. The waves raised will beat on the conscience 
vig of Catholic America and stimulate it to a new sense 
7 j of its obligations. In time, similar conferences will be R b / , 
of the held. Articles in periodicals will engender interest and Fourth ep u UC. 
Ke =a discussion. A fund of pertinent information will be 


collected. And the Church in America will come to 


ideology vs. politics 











16 ry play its rightful part in the shaping of missionary 
in the method and policy, and consequently in the spread 
of the Kingdom of Christ. Francis P. Canavan 
An example from mission history will not come : 
mia amiss, one that could not occur today, because the 
eA Anat has traveled far in the past half-century. Take A LARGE VOLUME of literature has been pub- 
og To | as F es Vincent ine (1877-1940), the great lished since the war, both in books and in periodicals, 
taining necessity of eee ana = Ina. preached the on the structure and operation of French parliamentary 
ie ines, « 8 - in ligenous ierarchy and the institutions under the Fourth Republic. This article 
en of a Western missionary to preach Christ, is a summary of the major impressions derived by the 
; and not Western culture, to the East. Father Lebbe’s writer from a review of a substantial part of this 
ot ideas are today commonplaces of missionary policy. literature. ; 
pinion Yet when he dared to propound them in the first _ 
nae decade of our century, the fury he aroused is un- Fr, Canavan, S.J., is a graduate student in political 
actors imaginable. From being Vicar General in his diocese, science at Duke University, Durham, N. C. 
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France is governed today under a Constitution 
framed and adopted in 1946. It was generally agreed 
that the events of 1940 had discredited the Third 
Republic and its institutions, and that a new and 
stronger type of government was imperative to meet 
the nation’s needs. Yet, despite a temporary enthusi- 
asm during the war for Presidential 
government on the American model, by 
the time of liberation the parties of the 
Left had reverted to their traditional 
doctrine of legislative supremacy and 
opposition to a strong executive. 

This doctrine contemplated what was 
called “government by assembly,” i.e., 
the concentration of power in the hands 
of a popularly elected, single-chamber 
legislature, of which the executive 
would be but an emanation and an 
agent. The doctrine was said, at least 
by its opponents, to derive from nine- 
teenth-century experiences with Bona- 
partism and from a doctrinaire concep- 
tion of popular sovereignty, according to which only 
the elected deputies in the Assembly expressed the 
national will and expressed it on all points. In any 
case, government by assembly was the basis of the 
Socialist-Communist position in the first Constituent 


Assembly of 1946. 
Two Dominant IssvEs 


Two specific issues dominated the Constituent As- 
sembly. One was bicameralism vs. unicameralism. The 
MRP (Popular Republican Movement—a Christian 
democratic party) wanted a second chamber with a 
purely suspensive veto on legislation. The Socialists 
and Communists, who remembered with detestation 
the conservative Senate of the Third Republic, stood 
for a single chamber. 

The other issue was that of executive-legislative 
relations. Would the Presidency of the Republic be 
retained or abolished? Would the Premier be appointed 
by the President or elected by the Assembly? Would 
the President and Premier have the power to dissolve 
the Assembly and force a general election? On these 
points the MRP and associated groups favored a strong 
though responsible executive endowed with the power 
of dissolution, while the Socialist-Communist coalition 
favored legislative supremacy. The Constitution 
adopted by the Constituent Assembly in April, 1946 
largely followed the Socialist proposals. While it did 
not set up an unmitigated government by assembly, 
it went far in that direction. This Constitution was 
submitted to the electorate in a referendum in May, 
and was rejected by the voters. 

A second Constituent Assembly was thereupon 
elected. In this Assembly the MRP decided to try to 
form a center coalition with the Socialists. They pro- 
posed to revise the rejected Constitution rather than 
to strike out in a wholly new direction. (It may be 
mentioned here that the MRP’s desire to maintain 
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the coalition with the Socialists has strongly influenced 
its policies ever since. ) 


PRESENT CONSTITUTION 


The Constitution framed by the Constituent Assem. 
bly and accepted by the voters in October, though 
without enthusiasm, was therefore , 


second chamber of the legislature 
called the Council of the Republic, but 
gave it only advisory and suspensive 
powers in regard to legislation. The 
Presidency of the Republic was re. 
tained and the President was given the 


power of the National Assembly was 
safeguarded, however, by the provision 
that before the Premier could take of- 
fice, he must be invested with the As. 


absolute majority, i.e., by a majority of 
w the total membership of the Assembly, 
not merely by a majority of those actually present and 
voting. 

The executive was given the power to dissolve the 
Assembly, but the power was so hedged about with 
restrictions as to be unusable in practice, and in fact 
it has not yet been used. On the other hand, an attempt 
was made to stabilize the Cabinet by providing that 
a cooling-off period of twenty-four hours must elapse 
before a vote could be taken on a demand for con- 


fidence or a motion of censure. And even then, the | 


Premier and his Cabinet would not be required to 
resign unless the Assembly voted against them by an 
absolute majority. It was hoped in this way to combine 
legislative supremacy with the desired Cabinet sta- 
bility. 

The provisions designed to promote Cabinet stability 
have not, however, operated successfully. It was ex- 
pected that the investiture of the Premier by an abso- 
lute majority of the Assembly would assure him of the 
support of a strong majority once he was invested. 
But it has not done so. Rather, it has made it more 
difficult to get a new Premier once the previous one 
has resigned. 

The provisions governing votes of confidence have 
been circumvented. Premiers have let it be known that, 
though they were not raising the question of conf- 
dence in the formal, constitutional sense, they would 
resign if a given vote went against their wishes. Some 
have resigned even though the adverse vote has been 
by less than an absolute majority. To have hoped that 
they would do otherwise was, in fact, unrealistic. In 
the absence of an effective power of dissolution, 4 
Premier's chief instrument for applying pressure to 
the Assembly to adopt his policies is the threat of 
resignation. 

France, therefore, suffers today from the same un- 
stable and ineffective sort of government that charac- 
terized the Third Republic. Indeed, the average life 
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of Cabinets under the Fourth Republic has been 
shorter than under the Third. The malady, however, 
is not one which can be remedied by a few simple 
changes in the Constitution. One such change which 
obviously suggests itself is to grant the executive an 
effective power of dissolving the Assembly. But unless 
the general election which followed a dissolution re- 
turned a coherent majority or coalition committed to 
the support of a stable government and a definite set 
of policies, dissolution would solve nothing. 

The defect of French parliamentary majorities is 
that they are artificial and mechanical aggregations of 
blocs committed only to supporting a given coalition 
Cabinet for the time being. Whenever one of the blocs 
making up the majority becomes dissatisfied, it can 
withdraw its support and force the resignation of the 
Cabinet. And, as one writer points out, there is a 
different majority on every major issue: the school 
question, political institutions, social and economic 
policy, etc. Hence, unless a general election replaces 
this sort of majority with a strong and coherent one, 
capable of supporting a government in the framing 
and execution of a determined general policy, dissolu- 
tion and a new election does little good. 


ELECTORAL SYSTEM 


The election of the desired sort of majorities, how- 
ever, would require a change in the electoral laws and, 
according to some observers, a change in the party 
system as well. Members of the National Assembly 
are at present elected under a modified system of 
proportional representation. The country is divided 
into constituencies, usually corresponding to the de- 
partments, in each of which several seats are to be 
filled. Each party therefore submits a list of candidates 
to the voters, and the seats are filled from these lists 
according to the method of the strongest average. It is 
to be noted that the division of the country into distinct 
constituencies favors the larger parties over splinter 
parties, which might have enough votes in the nation 
as a whole to win a few seats but not enough in any 
one constituency. On the other hand, proportional 
representation per se tends to produce a multiplicity 
of parties. 

It is also to be noted that, subject to some qualifica- 
tions of little practical importance, the voter may not 
split his vote between different lists or even change 
the order in which candidates are presented on the 
list for which he votes. This gives great power over 
the candidates to the party central committees which 
draw up the lists and determine whether a candidate’s 
name will appear on the list, and if so, in what position. 

The electoral system was modified in 1951 by a pro- 
vision allowing several parties to form an apparente- 
ment or grouping. In the apportionment of a constitu- 
ency’s seats, a grouping’s combined votes are counted 
as if they were the votes of a single party. The effect 
is to under-represent the parties which did not join 
or could not form a grouping. In the election of 1951, 
this meant that neither the Communists nor the Gaul- 


lists won the number of seats which they would have 
won if the electoral system had not been modified— 
which was precisely what the authors of the modifica- 
tion intended. 

It is frequently pointed out that one of the more 
significant features of postwar French politics is the 
emergence of the so-called “monolithic” parties. These 
are centralized and tightly organized political ma- 
chines designed to secure mass followings by methods 
of training and propaganda which, before the war, 
were employed only by the Communists. The imme- 
diate postwar scene was dominated by three such 
parties—the Communists, the Socialists and the MRP. 

There has subsequently been a reappearance of the 
political fragmentation and lack of party discipline so 
familiar to the French, and all three of these parties 
have lost ground. But some writers, at least, feel that 
the control exercised by the central committees of the 
monolithic parties over their deputies in the Assembly 
is a major impediment to workable coalition Cabinets. 
The Communists, of course, would be an unassimilable 
element in any case. 

Underlying the electoral and party systems are pro- 
found divisions in the national mind, for a competent 
exposition of which the reader is referred to an article 
by the brilliant young public lawyer Maurice Duver- 
ger, in the American Political Science Review for De- 
cember, 1952. France is a nation deeply divided— 
religiously, socially, economically and politically—and 
these divisions are accentuated by ideological in- 
transigence. The national vice, says Sen. Michel Debré 
(La République et son pouvoir. Paris, 1950), is a 
contempt for reality and a taste for ideology. 


IMPRACTICAL POLITICS 


This is a strong statement, but it is echoed by sev- 
eral observers both French and foreign. Dorothy 
Pickles (French Politics: the First Years of the Fourth 
Republic, London and New York, 1958) says that the 
average Frenchman’s sense of economic security and 
his inherited love of clear and distinct ideas make it 
possible for him to regard politics as a means of 
expressing his ideological preoccupations rather than 
as a practical means of solving pressing national prob- 
lems. Francois Goguel (France under the Fourth Re- 
public. Ithaca, N. Y., 1952) explains the unstable char- 
acter of French parliamentary majorities fundamentally 
by the fact that in French political life the past has at 
least as much influence as the present. Part of France, 
he says, is modern and dynamic. But a large part of 
the country is static, isolated and stagnant, and hence 
inclined to preserve old issues and old divisions. This 
part of France is profoundly individualistic and un- 
interested in the preoccupations and needs of modern 
France. 

If all this be true, it goes a long way toward explain- 
ing both the doctrinaire devotion to legislative su- 
premacy and the party intransigence which make 
stable and effective government in France so difficult 
to attain. 
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Mrs. Eberhardt of Du- 
buque, whose successful 
campaign for “Christ in 
Christmas” was reported in 
our Jan. 2 issue, here de- 
scribes the practical work- 
ing of another form of 
apostolate—that of Letters 
to the Editor. 





























“DID YOU SEE that attack upon the Catholic Church 
in the ‘Letter Box’ of the Journal?” asked the leader of 
our study-club unit. We were at her home on this 
particular Monday evening. Everyone nodded, some 
angrily, some glumly. The article had been a major 
topic of discussion in most of the Catholic homes of 
the city. “Well, what are we going to do about it?” 
the leader continued. “The article contains many false- 
hoods. We are, in my opinion, bound in conscience to 
do something to correct these misstatements.” 

Out of the welter of suggestions made by the 
women, about twenty in number, came one that re- 
ceived unanimous approval. That evening we formed 
a Catholic Information and Defense committee, whose 
members volunteered to watch papers and magazines 
with great care, and then address letters to the editors 
when incorrect or prejudicial articles about the Catho- 
lic Church were printed. Several letters were sent to 
the offending paper that evening, after a consultation 
with the study unit’s spiritual moderator. 

The most careful plans were made. First of all, the 
women on the committee agreed to contact the editors 
of the diocesan newspaper, or priests at the diocesan 
college or their own pastors before letters were 
written. This precaution was taken so as to avoid mis- 
takes, and to have the correct Catholic terminology. 
Secondly, letters were to be written with the utmost 
courtesy so that both the editors and the people read- 
ing the paper would not take offense. Thirdly, every 
letter was to contain something of a constructive 
nature, along with the refutation of the error. In this 
way, a better understanding of the principles of the 
Catholic Church would be gained by the reader of 
the “Letter Box” contribution. Lastly, a group of 
women arranged to write letters from time to time to 
the secular press on various Catholic customs, stich as 
the blessing of the throats on St. Blaise’s Day, the 
Corpus Christi processions and May Queen cere- 
monies. They also decided to include explanations of 
the ember-day abstinence rule, which causes some 
confusion when both Catholics and people of other 
faiths attend civic luncheons or dinners on these days. 

At the second meeting of the study-club unit, the 
women decided to improve their skill at letter writing. 
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Many of them were mothers of good-sized families 
and had been out of school for many busy years. They 
agreed that a little brushing up on the art of writing 
a good letter would not hurt them. 

Accordingly, part of several meetings was devoted 
to reviewing forms of letter-writing—correct approach 
and ways of condensing important information s0 
that editors with little space would not discard their 
letters because they were too long. 

In the meantime, there were good results from the 
letters written at the first gathering. Several of them 
were printed, thus bringing out the Catholic side of 
the controversy. 

A short time later, the women began a positive form 
of Catholic Action—not just as study-club members 
but as individuals. If, in their reading of magazines 
and publications, they found an article that had an 
undeniably good influence upon people of all faiths, 
they wrote and commended the editor. For example, 
one magazine stressed the bad effects of crime and sex 
comics on young people. Many women wrote to the 
editor, praising this article. Several even went a step 
farther—they addressed letters to sponsors of good 
radio and television programs, thanking them for mak- 
ing these forms of entertainment possible. On the 
other hand, the women voiced their displeasure over 
a number of magazine articles and television programs 
that were in bad taste. 

The success of the letter-writing project, after many 
months of experimentation, is bound up with the 
ability of the women to stick to facts, to express them- 
selves clearly and to be consistently polite. The 
women adopted as their slogan the words of St. Fran- 
cis de Sales to the effect that it is easier to catch flies 
with a teaspoon of honey than with a barrel of vinegar. 

Following is the type of letter written to producers 
and sponsors of television programs which offend some 
viewers: 

Dear Sir: As a mother of growing children, I 

wish to call your attention to .......... program, 

which, I sincerely believe, has a bad effect upon 
the boys and girls who watch it because it pre- 
sents too much detailed information on ways and 
means of committing crime under the cloak of 
entertainment. Indeed, in some instances it makes 
criminals so attractive that the children are ac- 
tually sorry when they are brought to justice. 

If this type of program continues, I will feel 
obliged, not only to turn to another channel, but 
to discontinue the use of the product advertised. 


The day is past, in the opinion of study-club members, 
for Catholic women to sit passively by and see their 
religion attacked in the press and the morals of their 
children endangered through certain types of tele- 
vision and radio programs. 

In addition, the women are becoming more alert to 
State and national legislation. One member who is 4 
former school teacher has agreed to secure inforiia- 
tion on pending bills in the State and national legis- 
latures. She secures this information from the Chamber 
of Commerce or from the newspapers or libraries. A 
portion of each meeting is used to discuss current bills. 
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If bills are detrimental to the Catholic Church, they 
are investigated and, after study, letters are written 


to legislators. 


The women feel that the printed word is still the 
greatest medium for expressing an idea because they 


realize that what one reads is taken into the mind and 
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remains there. Hence, they are anxious to do their 
part to defend the Church from attack and at the same 
time show people its great goodness through the 
means of developing a well-informed, courteous and 
alert corps of “Ladies of the Keys and Pen.” 


AULEEN B. EBERHARDT 

















Foreign policy and international affairs 
have not figured prominently in the 
nonfiction titles that have forged their 
way to the top of the best-sellers’ lists 
in the past six months. This curious 
lull at a time when world affairs have 
become so absorbing to this country 
is counterbalanced, however, by the 
appearance of good works in the com- 
panion field of recent history as well 
as in the field of historical novels deal- 
ing with contemporary world situa- 
tions. Could it also mean that the gen- 
eral public has become more confused 
than confident as foreign policies have 
grown in complexity? 


THROUGH AMERICAN EYES 


The only book on foreign policy to 
retain general attention for any length 
of time is Fire in the Ashes, by The- 
odore H. White (Sloane. $5). There 
are still signs of vital power of rebirth 
in Europe, testifies the author of 
Thunder out of China, in this jour- 
nalist’s portrait of Europe at the half- 
century mark. Concrete details are 
woven together to present a complete 
survey of European politics and Amer- 
ican policies. This includes particularly 
the growth of the European unity 
movement, the democratization of 
Germany and American contributions 
to these ends, as well as the strength 
and weaknesses of Soviet and Com- 
munist policy in Europe. The assur- 
ance of a trained journalist aids the 
reader to avoid breaking his head over 
problems that, to many a European, 
seem unresolvable. 


Herewith is America’s semi-annual roundup of the 
important books published during the last six months. 
Most of these books have been reviewed at length 


in our regular columns but this convenient assem- 
blage may help to focus your reading plans and 
pleasures. The “five bests” are worth special note. 


Chester Bowles arrived in India in 
1951 to be our envoy to that young, 
populous—and neutralist—state. Am- 
bassador’s Report (Harper. $4) is the 
account of his mission, written for the 
benefit of the American public. A 
perusal of this informal narrative will 
contribute much to ease the misun- 
derstandings that have grown up, in 
recent months particularly, between 
us. Mr. Bowles did a good job, by 
general consensus, as our envoy. By 
this book he has continued the mission 
of a diplomat—to further good rela- 
tions and understanding among peo- 
ples. He accords high praise to the 
Point Four program as executed in 
India. This latter subject has been 
more thoroughly gone into in Shirt- 
Sleeve Diplomacy: Point Four in Ac- 
tion (Day. $4). Written with special 
reference to India by Jonathan Bing- 
ham, who was acting administrator 
of the original technical assistance 
program, it shows how a little money 
spent in fighting disease, improving 
food-raising and spreading literacy can 
go far. The author goes into the pros 
and cons of this controversial Truman- 
initiated program and deplores most 
of all the danger that new policy may 
subordinate it entirely to strategic 
considerations. 

Our concern is not only in winning 
friends in the Far East and keeping 
them, but also in discovering those 
who already exist but are unrecog- 
nized by us as friends. The multi- 
national Soviet empire includes a half- 
dozen nationalities who are the world’s 
first and leading anti-Muscovites. 
Eugene Lyons has recalled to us the 
presence of the Ukrainians, Turkes- 
tanians, Georgians, Armenians and 
other peoples who have for years 
struggled for their independence and 
whose love of freedom has gone vir- 
tually unnoticed by the free world 
because of an erroneous idea we en- 
tertain of a “monolithic” Soviet Union. 
In Our Secret Allies (Duell, Sloan & 
Pearce. $4.50), the well-known ex- 


pert on Russian affairs endeavors to 
correct this unfortunate blind spot in 
the West’s perspectives. 

Among the elements for the deter- 
mination of foreign policy is a knowl- 
edge of the opposing force. Anthony 
T. Bouscaren, head of the Political 
Science Department of Marquette 
University, has prepared a valuable, 
concise review of the nature and pres- 
ent aims of the Kremlin in Imperial 
Communism (Public Affairs Press. 
$3.75). He stresses the point that the 
basic doctrine of Soviet foreign policy 
is that of the inevitability of war, 
brought on to be sure by “Wall Street,” 
but ending in the victory of commun- 
ism everywhere. He holds that the So- 
viets use economics as an instrument 
of power and not the reverse. 

The United States in World Affairs 
(Harper. $5) is a scholarly and ob- 
jective review of its subject, the sev- 
enth in an annual series. Major Prob- 
lems of United States Foreign Policy 
1954 (Brookings. $4) is a different 
and original analytic treatment of our 
foreign policy in terms of realizable 
alternatives, ideal for sharpening the 
focus of students and editorial writers 
on the real issues involved. At this 
point mention should also be made of 
a curious polemic edited by Harry 
Elmer Barnes, Perpetual War for Per- 
petual Peace (Caxton. $6). This large 
volume examines the “sad state of the 
world today” and assigns the blame 
to almost everyone. The value of the 
work lies in its concentration of all the 
theories of the die-hard opposition. 


As OTHERS SEE THE PROBLEM 


So much for books dealing with the 
world as seen through American eyes. 
The “world situation” always provides 
abundant material for writers. The 
Century of Total War (Doubleday. 
$5), written by Raymond Aron, po- 
litical and economic columnist for the 
generally pro-American Figaro of 
Paris was destined originally for 
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Frenchmen. Its current translation 
will enable the American public to 
take on fresh ideas, surcharged as they 
may be with the French background. 
This diagnosis of the state of France 
and Europe is at the same time an 
argument against “neutralism.” 

On even a more apocalyptic scale 
is Tibor Mende’s World Power in the 
Balance (Noonday. $3). The author, 
a well-known international commen- 
tator, examines the implications of 
Europe’s loss of political primacy. The 
Temper of Western Europe (Har- 
vard U. $2.25) was written after a six- 
months’ trip in 1952 by Crane Brin- 
ton, professor of history at Harvard. 
It is a defense of the Continent’s cap- 
acity and will to survive. Mrs. Franklin 
D. Roosevelt, though a controversial 
figure, has acquitted herself with ac- 
knowledged distinction as a member 
of the U. S. delegation to the United 
Nations. In her UN: Today and To- 
morrow, written in collaboration with 
William De Witt (Harper. $3), she 
has striven to tell the story of the 
work of this organization upon whose 
back so many problems have been 
laid through the incapacity of nations 
to settle problems among themselves. 

The Soviet Union and communism 
naturally get the lion’s share in each 
year’s book production. For a more 
systematic follow-up of the Lyons 
book on nationalities in the USSR we 
recommend Walter Kolarz’ The People 
of the Soviet Far East (Praeger. 
$4.50). This reveals the Soviet regime 
as the exploiter of the dependent peo- 
ples of its Eastern provinces. In the 
same connection of Soviet Far Eastern 
Policy, Max Beloff’s Soviet Policy in 
the Far East 1944-1951 (Oxford U. 
$4) is competent and valued. Related 
to the Soviet Union is Pan-Slavism: 
Its History and Ideology (U. of Notre 
Dame. $6.25), by Hans Kohn, a rec- 
ognized expert, who points out, among 
other things, the tendency of the 
Great Russian nationalists to identify 
(falsely) the ideal of Pan-Slav solidar- 
ity with Pan-Russianism. This theme 
has been used, since the war, as an 
instrument of Soviet expansionism. 

Crisis in the Kremlin, by Maurice 
Hindus (Doubleday. $3.95), is a col- 
lection of personal memoirs and com- 
mentaries tending to illustrate the gap 
between the Russian people and the 
Kremlin. Under the head of what the 
future holds for the Soviet system, 
Terror and Progress—USSR (Harvard. 
$4.50), is an examination by Barring- 
ton Moore Jr. of the net probable re- 
sults of the strains to which the re- 
gime and its system are subjected. 
Continued peace, he thinks, might 
conceivably lead to an erosion process 
of the totalitarian system, though no 
outright collapse of the regime seems 
in prospect. 
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RELIGION AS PROBLEM AND ANSWER 


What about the moral and spiritual 
foundations of contemporary Europe? 
Several works of particular interest in 
connection with religion in the con- 
temporary world scene have been pub- 
lished in recent months. One of these 
is The Russian Church and the Soviet 
State 1917-1950, by John Shelton Cur- 
tiss (Little, Brown. $6). A study of 
this will provide the foundation for 
understanding the real nature of Com- 
munist persecution of religion, not 
only in the homeland, but also in the 
captive countries. The book has, how- 
ever, been criticized for an apparently 
arbitrary use of one-sided documents. 

A collection of thoughtful and 
measured lectures on persecution be- 
hind the Iron Curtain is presented in 
Religious Freedom in Eastern Europe, 
by James Hutchison Cockburn, Mod- 
erator of the Church of Scotland 
(Knox. $2.50). The Jews in the Soviet 
Satellites, by Peter Meyer and three 
associates (Syracuse U. $6.50), was 
prepared under the sponsorship of the 
American Jewish Committee. The les- 
son of the book is the need for re- 
ligious forces to coordinate their ef- 
forts, if they are to survive. Christi- 
anity, Diplomacy and War, by Her- 
bert Butterfield (Abingdon-Cokesbury. 
$1.75), seeks orientation for religion 
in the face of modern world politics. 


—__FIVE AT THE TOP__ 


Ambassador’s Report 
by Chester Bowles 


The Century of Total War 

by Raymond Aron 
Terror and Progress—USSR 

by Barrington Moore Jr. 
Before the African Storm 

by John Cookson 


What Price Israel? 
by Alfred Lilienthal 











OTHER PLACES WITH PROBLEMS 


Out-of-the-way places frequently 
have a curious fascination for read- 
ers, and this obtains also in the field 
of foreign affairs. Among the more 
interesting and original productions is 
Seven Years in Tibet, by Heinrich 
Harrer (Dutton. $5). Translated from 
the German, it records the adventures 
of an Austrian and his companion who, 
interned ‘in India at the outbreak of 
the war, managed to escape, if such be 
the word, into the “Forbidden Land.” 
Here they not only succeeded in main- 
taining themselves but even in en- 
tering into close association with the 
Dalai Lama. From this new version of 
Anna and the King of Siam comes a 
picture of life in the most mysterious 
land in the world. 


A more matter-of-fact approach to 
the Far East is Modern China’s For. 
eign Policy, by Werner Levi (U. of 
Minnesota. $5.50). This is a scholarly 
work using much documentary mate. 
rial covering the period from the 
Opium War to the Korean conflict. 

Two works on Africa deserve men- 
tion. One of these is Red Dust of 
Kenya (Crowell. $3.50), by Alyse 
Simpson, Swiss-born wife of an Eng. 
lish settler, a personal narrative of life 
in that British crown colony—and in 
the Mau Mau country at that—before 
the Kikuyus began to be feared. Be. 
fore the African Storm (Bobbs-Merrill, 
$3.50), by John Cookson, might serve 
as background to understanding the 
growing importance of the hitherto 
quiescent 50 million blacks of Equa- 
torial and South Africa, What has hap. 
pened in the Far East can also happen, 
indeed is already happening, on the 
African continent. 

The instability of the Middle East 
has long been a byword. British ex- 
periences in that area as seen by 
Reuters correspondent Jon Kimche are 
suggested by the title Seven Fallen 
Pillars (Praeger. $4.50), in which the 
frailty of Lawrence’s structure is only 
too openly exposed. This covers from 
1945 until the rise of Naguib in Egypt 
in 1952, and is a story of blunders and 
lost opportunities. What Price Israel? 
(Regnery. $3.95) looks at the new 
Jewish homeland in the light of its 
impact upon those Jews who have 
taken up not only residence but citi- 
zenship in the United States. Author 
Alfred Lilienthal seeks to answer the 
problem of dual allegiance implied in 
unmitigated Zionism. 

How Greece maintained itself is told 
in The Price of Freedom (Syracuse 
U. $4). The author is Dimitrios CG. 
Kousoulas and he writes from per- 
sonal experience the story of his native 
country from the beginning of the war 
in 1939 until 1953. The situation, al- 
ways grave, grew worse until the 
enunciation of the Truman doctrine in 
March, 1947. By vigorous, timely ac- 
tion, Greece was preserved from Com- 
munist control. This has occurred on 
too few occasions. The lesson was not 
well conned. 

A good book to give the right ap- 
proach to thought about world affairs 
is The World’s Good, by Carleton 
Washburne (Day. $4). It is text- 
bookish in form, but much more than 
a mere text. The burden of its ar 
gument is how people can be pre- 
pared to live with dignity and peace 
with others who differ from them in 
race, religion and political creed. This 
is movingly underlined by the de- 
tailed story of the Italian “Boys 
Town,” founded by Don Guido 
Visendaz, as a practical working ex- 
ample. Rosert A. GRAHAM 
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Today the literature dealing with the 
inner workings of the domestic econo- 
mv is not nearly so interesting nor so 
substantial as it was in the 1930’s and 
early 1940’s. International politics, its 
hopes and its penalties, are far too 
absorbing. However, the ethical as- 
pects of business and economic life 
still receive some attention. 


BUSINESS AND ETHICS 


In the past six months a notable 
contribution toward this end has been 
Christianity and American Capitalism, 
by Rev. Edward A. Keller, C.S.C. 
(Heritage Foundation. $1.50). Fr. 
Keller, director of Notre Dame’s Bu- 
reau of Economic Research, here con- 
tinues the widely controverted defense 
he earlier made of American capital- 
ism by adducing papal pronounce- 
ments in support of his position. In his 
effort to correct the excessively anti- 
capitalist (as well as pro-union and 
pro-big government) bias of a large 
number of his fellow Catholics, Fr. 
Keller must appear to many an un- 
critical, partisan defender of American 
capitalism. 

Henry L. Nunn, in The Whole Man 
Goes to Work (Harper. $3), describes 
the effort of the Nunn-Bush Shoe 
Company to establish some kind of a 
guaranteed annual wage and to pro- 
mote a modicum of labor participation 
in management, even though the inde- 
pendent union would be called a 
company union by most organized 
workers, 

In a pioneering work, a Jesuit priest 
studies how the workers in the Swift 
Packing Plant in Chicago reconciled 
their loyalty to the union with their 
allegiance to the company. The Work- 
er Speaks His Mind on Company and 
Union, by Theodore V. Purcell, S.J. 
(Harvard U. $6), seeks answers to 
three questions: whether the average 
worker at Swift had allegiance to both 
the company and the union; whether 
the worker regarded both company 
and union as essential to the satisfac- 
tion of his wants; whether the worker’s 
allegiance to one of the organizations 
tended to weaken his satisfaction with 
the other. 

In a similar vein but from a differ- 
ent point of view Patterns of Indus- 


trial Bureaucracy, by Alvin W. Gould- 
ner (Free Press. $4.50), is a study of 
a rural gypsum mine and wallboard 
factory in the light of Max Weber's 
general theory of bureaucracy. The 
analysis of industrial bureaucracy in 
this case, however, seems inconse- 
quential and timid. 

Clarence B. Randall, who left the 
steel industry to serve President Eisen- 
hower, recently published Freedom’s 
Faith (Atlantic-Little, Brown. $3) as 
a “Nunc dimittis” of a retiring execu- 
tive. The book is characterized by the 
publisher as a “fresh survey of the in- 
tangibles which command one Ameri- 
can’s loyalty.” Management is praised, 
while labor comes in for a scolding on 
its monopolistic restraint of produc- 
tion, and the Catholic reader will be 
left cold and bewildered by Randall’s 
ideas on “The Businessman and Re- 
ligion.” 

Thorstein Veblen, by David Reis- 
man (Scribner. $3), is not actually a 
biography but rather a critical in- 
terpretation of a man who did much 
to debunk the economics which Clar- 
ence Randall defends and whose writ- 
ings influenced effectively the Wash- 
ington of the New Deal era. Veblen 
had a profound horror of the wasting 
of economic resources. Under the term 
“economic waste” he lumped war, ad- 
vertising, retailing and many other 
business pursuits. To Veblen these 
occupations were forms of “pecuniary 
sabotage” which, in his hostile and 
distorted view, sapped away one-half 
to three-fourths of total production. 

The private citizen who sometimes 
feels helpless in the face of institution- 
al abuses receives good advice from 
Robert and Helen Cissell in Stretching 
the Family Income (Joseph F. Wag- 
ner. $3). This is an exposé of the 
swindlers, the high-pressure artists, 
the tricks and methods that have led 
to a complete divorce between ethics 
and economics and _ simultaneously 
throw families to the loan sharks. The 
authors favor consumer - economic 
courses based on the Christian attitude 
toward material goods, and coopera- 
tion, which consists of either joining 
or promoting the various types of 
co-ops. 


MATERIAL RESOURCES 


American economic resources re- 
ceive the scholarly attention of several 
recent authors. Resources and the 
American Dream, by Samuel H. Ord- 
way Jr. (Ronald. $2), challenges both 
the American faith in limitless expan- 
sion of wealth as a goal of activity, 
and its underlying supposition that 
we will somehow find resources to go 
on making the dream come true dec- 
ade after decade. 


The Web of Life, by John H. Storer 
(Devin-Adair. $3), explains with skill 
and charm some of the mysteries of 
ecology. The author shows how “the 
impact of misused intelligence” has led 
men to kill off the very living creatures 
needed to preserve their food supply. 
In view of the tendentious alarms that 
some have raised recently over our 
threatened food supply, the voice of 
quiet reason is always welcome, par- 
ticularly when accompanied by curi- 
ous and entertaining facts. 

In a more sober vein The Challenge 
of Man’s Future, by Harrison Brown 
(Viking. $3.75), takes stock of the 
world’s resources, estimates man’s 
chances of survival and advancement 
on his planet and finds that they are 
slim. The future that Mr. Brown paints 
for us is fascinating, if alarming. Yet 
he does us less than a favor with his 
polemic for birth control. The scien- 
tific evidence will not support it and 
even if it did we would still have to 
consider its morality. 


WORKINGS OF Economic LIFE 


The third category of books dealing 
with the American economic scene 
concern themselves with some of the 
mechanisms of economic life. Admin- 
istration of National Economic Con- 
trol, by Emmette S. Redford (Macmil- 
lan. $5.50), is a book which seeks to 
get beneath the surface of economic 
regulation by Government today. 


—— FIVE OF MERIT — 


Between Community and Society 
by Thomas Gilby, O.P. 
Breakthrough on the Color Front 

by Lee Nichols 
The Worker Speaks His Mind on 


Company and Union 


by Theodore V. Purcell, S.J. 


The Web of Life 
by John H. Sioren 


How to Lie with Statistics 
by Darrell Huff 











Employment and Wages in the 
United States, by W. S. Woytinsky 
and Associates (Twentieth Century 
Fund. $7.50), is a fact-finding survey 
of employment and wages that be- 
comes a source-book on labor market 
processes and collective bargaining. 
For this little “encyclopedia,” but- 
tressed by a wealth of statistics and 
some significant opinion surveys, cov- 
ers almost the entire structure and 
operation of employment in the United 
States. 

The Problem of Abuse in Unem- 
ployment Benefits, by Joseph M. Beck- 
er (Columbia U. $6.50), is a research 
into the problem of “abuse” in the 
dispensing of unemployment-insurance 
benefits. The period examined in this 
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pioneering work covered the hectic 
months from V-] Day through 1947, 
a time when the climate was most 
favorable to abuse. 

Farm Policies of the United States, 
1790-1950, by Murray R. Benedict 

Twentieth Century Fund. $5), re- 
cords all the facets—economic, social, 
political and psychological—of the 
evolution of American farming. It 
casts great light on the many legisla- 
tive steps by which we have come to 
the politicization of the farmer. 

Regulation of Trade, by Heinrich 
Kronstein and John T. Miller Jr. (Fal- 
lon Law Book Co. $12), concerns it- 
self with the social function of the 
regulation of our economy, a frame of 
reference never lost in the treatment 
of the technicalities of competition, 
monopoly, freedom of access to mar- 
kets, pricing, regulation through pri- 
vate power, trade associations, patents, 
trademarks, copyrights, etc. 

Since so many books of economics, 
even the popular ones, deal with num- 
bers, How to Lie with Statistics, by 
Darrell Huff (Norton. $2.95), should 
prove helpful to most readers. On all 
sides we find groups, out to win an 
argument, offering statistical “proof.” 
if we read Mr. Huff's excellent book 
we shall see why such proofs are sus- 
pect and we shall be put on our guard 
against the interested use of statistics. 

GeorceE A. KELLY 


IpDEOLOGIES BEHIND THE SCENES 


Well over half of the current books 
on education and social or political 
theory contain some form of natural- 
ism or relativism. We may find our- 
selves agreeing with much of what 
these authors propound. This, of 
course, increases the danger that our 
thinking will be badly affected by 
them. 

Harry and Bonaro Overstreet’s The 
Mind Alive (Norton. $3.75) includes 
several references to God and quota- 
tions from Scripture. Yet the authors 
hold that truth is relative and that 
man is self-sufficient. They assure us 
that “we do not need to transcend 
our human nature to live a good life.” 

Ralph Barton Perry attempts a 
critique of civilizations and ideologies 
in his Realms of Value (Harvard. 
$7.50). You might consider his trea- 
tise comprehensive; that is, if you 
are content to limit your view of man 
and his destinies to this world. 

A. Powell Davies presents a rather 
plausible explanation of the origin of 
The Urge to Persecute (Beacon. 
$2.75), namely, the tendency of the 
emotionally immature person to per- 
secute anyone who rejects the author- 
ity he has projected from his own 
disordered subconscious. However, 
our trust of Dr. Davies’ opinions is 
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shaken when we learn that he urges 
a freedom founded on the complete 
autonomy of individual reason. 


McCanrTHYISM AND FREEDOM 


There is an abundance of writings 
these days decrying McCarthyism as 
a danger to our freedoms. We perceive 
that many authors are using the wide- 
spread dislike for Senator McCarthy’s 
tactics as an opportunity to propagate 
their own rather questionable social 
and political theories. 

A sizable portion of Elmer Davis’ 
But We Were Born Free (Bobbs-Mer- 
rill. $2.75) is an attack upon the con- 
troversial tactics of Senators McCar- 
thy and Bricker. We cool to Mr. 
Davis, however, when he _ indicates 
that democracy is his theology and the 
“scientific method” his religion. 

Norman Thomas, leader for a gen- 
eration of the Socialist party in the 
United States, entitles his blast at 
McCarthyism The Test of Freedom 
(Norton. $3). 

Age of Suspicion (Random. $3.75) 
is the autobiography of James A. 
Wechsler, the editor of the New York 
Post. His purpose is to defend him- 
self against Senator McCarthy’s ac- 
cusation that his break with the Com- 
munists in 1937 was insincere. 

Amid all this rancor and confusion, 
Rev. Thomas Gilby, an English Do- 
minican, calls our attention to St. 
Thomas’ sane and positive philosophy 
and theology of the state in Between 
Community and Society (Longmans. 
Green. $5.25). 

States’ rights and responsibilities in 
government are treated with com- 
petence by Leonard D. White in The 
States and the Nation (Louisiana 
State U. $2.75). Mr. White is not a 
reactionary “States’ Righter,” but he 
offers solid arguments for the need 
of decentralizing government’s power. 


MorTuHERS, CHILDREN AND THE AGED 


Perhaps as a reaction to an over- 
dose of Kinsey-report publicity, the 
press is currently giving little attention 
to the relationship between the sexes 
as such. Instead, some excellent trea- 
tises on the needs of children, modern 
woman and the aged have appeared. 

Mary Lewis Coakley in Our Child 
—God’s Child (Bruce. $3.25) insists 
that the chief duty of parents is to 
guide their children toward their 
eternal salvation. This is to be ac- 
complished by teaching them sound 
Christian principles, giving them love 
and companionship and setting a good 
example for them. 

Leona S. Bruchner’s Triumph of 
Love (Simon & Schuster. $3) has been 
warmly received by reviewers in both 
the Catholic and secular press. This 


is the story of the author’s little boy, 
who was born without arms. The par- 
ents at first rejected the child and 
placed him in an institution. A change 
of heart ensued. Their repugnance to 
the child’s deformity gave place to 
an ever-growing love and devotion. 

Problems of women today are thor- 
oughly reviewed by Mirra Komarov- 
sky in Women in the Modern World 
(Little, Brown. $4). The author is 
particularly lucid in her chapter, “Can 
College Educate for Marriage?” 

Sara B. Edlin helps us better ap- 
preciate the dilemma of The Unmar. 
ried Mother in Our Society (Farrar, 
Straus & Young. $3). Miss Edlin has 
been in charge of a home for unmar- 
ried mothers for forty years. It is 
heartening to learn of the advances 
being made in the rehabilitation of 
these unfortunate women and their 
children. 

Kimball Young, the grandson of 
Brigham Young, attempts an explana- 
tion of Mormon polygamy in Isn’t One 
Wife Enough? (Holt. $6). The author 
provides an interesting account of the 
history of the Mormon movement and 
its relationships with the rest of Amer- 
ican society. 

At long last, we are awakening to 
the inadequacies of our treatment of 
aging persons in our communities. 
Kenneth Walker’s Living Your Later 
Years (Oxford. $3.50) manifests a 
wholesome interest in the aged, but 
lacks the thorough insights the topic 
deserves. 


Hutcuins vs. DEWEY 


Educators can be divided into two 
sharply conflicting ideological camps. 
One group insists upon the import of 
the individual and the unfolding of his 
potentialities. These educators decry 
the tendency to substitute technical 
training for liberal education. Robert 
M. Hutchins is one of the most vocal 
contemporary champions of this group. 
John Dewey was the champion of the 
opposing group. According to Dewey 
and his followers, the chief function 
of schools is to train boys and girls for 
social living and integration with their 
environment. 

The first group seems to be taking 
the offensive in this fight at the pres- 
ent time. Dr, Hutchins recently re- 
affirmed his position in The University 
of Utopia (U. of Chicago. $2.50). 
Gilbert Highet’s Man’s Unconquerable 
Mind (Columbia. $2.75) is an apolo- 
gia for the importance of the indi- 
vidual and for “liberty actively con- 
trolled by responsibility.” 

Two efforts at a history of Amer- 
ican educational institutions have re- 
cently come off the press, Ermest Earn- 
est’s Academic Procession (Bobbs- 
Merrill. $4) and Raphael N. Hamil- 
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tons Story of Marquette University 

Marquette U. $6). The latter records 
the history of Milwaukee’s great Cath- 
olic university from its beginnings in 
1848 up to the present. Mr. Earnest 
gives a broad view of American edu- 
cation from 1636 to 1953. 

Rev. James Keller, M.M., has turned 
9 the “religion and education” con- 
roversy with his usual positive ap- 
roach. Critics will probably say his 
All God’s Children (Hanover. $2) is 
overly optimistic in the contention 
that public-school teachers have the 
desire and ability to bring God back 
into American education. 


MORALS AND MEDICINE 


The cribbing scandal at West Point, 
“fixing” of scores in basketball games 
and “five-percenters” in Washington 
have prompted E. Boyd Barrett to 
write a very fine practical code of 
honor. The Quest of Honor (Bruce. 
32.50) applies the wisdom of the an- 
cients to the demands of modern daily 
life. 

Harry J. Anslinger and William 
F, Tompkins have collaborated in a 
monumental study of The Traffic in 
Narcotics (Funk & Wagnalls. $4.50). 
The authors are especially well-in- 
tormed concerning the international 
traffic of drugs. 


Teen-Age Gangs (Holt. $3), by 
Dale Kramer and Madeline Karr, is 
not a profound treatise of the causes 
and remedies of delinquency, but it 
does give us an insight into how a 
“young hoodlum” thinks. 

Tom Runyon gives us a first-hand 
insight into prison life in the story of 
his experiences at Iowa State peniten- 
tiary. In For Life (Norton. $3.75) 
is an unvarnished account of the hate, 
fear and brutality still extant in our 
modern prisons. 

Lee Nichols presents a more en- 
couraging picture of current social 
trends in his Breakthrough on the 
Color Front (Random. $3.50). This 
is a factual report of the success of 
the Army’s new policy of mixing white 
and Negro troops. 

In every society there is some dis- 
tinction of rank or class. Class, Status 
and Power (Free Press. $6), edited 
by Reinhard Bendix and Seymour M. 
Lipset is a valuable study of social 
classes. 

Dr. James Howard Means _ has 
turned his attention to the highly con- 
troversial subject, Doctors, People and 
Government (Little, Brown. $3.50). 
His main contention is that we can- 
not isolate problems of medical care 
from the economic, political and so- 
cial life of the nation. 

Epwarp W. O'Rourke 
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Every season the stream of books on 
history remains fairly constant, but 
there is a new emphasis on certain 
areas and periods. This spring the 
emphasis seems to be on our own 
national history, the British parliamen- 
tary system and, understandably 
enough, the Far East. Friendly con- 
troversies on such subjects as capital- 
ism and Marxism show no sign, for- 
tunately, of abatement. 

The Spanish Jesuit Mission in Vir- 
ginia, 1570-1572, by Clifford M. 
Lewis, S.J., and Albert J. Loomie, S.J. 
(U. of North Carolina. $7.50), gets 
us off to an e rly start. All that we 
know for certain is that only one 
Jesuit out of nine survived this abor- 
tive colonization effort on the Chesa- 
peake. 

Jumping a few centuries, the next 
significant contribution to an under- 
standing of our history is John Richard 





by Robert Nash, S.J. Forty-three 
meditations arranged according to the 
Ignatian method and intended to help 
Catholic laymen to pray. $3.75 


The Triptych of the Kingdom 
by Dr. N. G. M. Van Doornik, Rev. 
S. Jelsma, and Rev. A. Van De 
Lisdonk. A handbook of Catholic 
Faith covering all the great truths of 
Christianity in detail with arguments 
from Scripture, tradition and reason. 


Ae 5 


The Legacy of Luther 

by Ernst Walter Zeeden. This schol- 
arly work traces the changes in the 
German estimate of Luther from his 
own day till 1800 and gives illuminat- 
ing quotations from many thinkers. 


$3.50 


Forward with Christ 

by Paul Manna, P.I.M.E., and 
Nicholas Maestrini, P.1.M.E. 
Thoughts and reflections on vocations 


to the foreign missions. 
Paper $1.00 Cloth $2.75 


The Seminary Rule 


by Thomas Dubay, S.M. A study 
of the seminary rule enabling semi- 
narians to know, understand, love and 
observe that set of norms which is 
aimed at transforming them into other 








Spring Highlights from NEWMAN 


Everyman at His Prie-Dieu Handbook to the Life and The Lord My Light 


Times of St. Teresa and 


St. John of the Cross 

by E. Allison Peers. An indispens- 
able volume for all those seriously in- 
terested in the Carmelite Reform and 
those events, personages and places 
closely connected with it. $3.50 


Meditations and Instruc- 


tions on the Blessed Virgin 
by A. Vermeersch, S.J. A solid trea- 
tise of Mariology in devotional form 
for the use of clergy and laity alike. 


2 Volumes 7.50 
Pius X, The Life Story of 
the Beatus 


by Rev. Hieronymo Dal-Gal. Based 
on authentic first-hand information, 
this is the first complete and rigorously 
critical biography of the immortal 
Pontiff. $3.50 


Order and Law 

by Aegidius Doolan, O.P. A welcome 
and capable interpretation of the social 
teachings of St. Thomas Aquinas, deal- 
ing with the order of the universe and 
the rule of law. $3.50 





Wherever good books are sold 


THE NEWMAN PRESS 


| Christs, $2.75 Westminster, Maryland Christ.” $4.00 





by Joseph Rickaby, S.J. Brilliant, 
original and earnest conferences on 
many aspects of dogmatic and moral 
theology. $3.50 


Faith and Prayer 

by Vincent McNabb, O.P. A skillful 
resentation of the relations between 
aith and prayer, intellect and will. 
Recommended to all. 3. 


The Life and Times of 


John Carroll 

by Rev. Peter Guilday. This book on 
Archbishop Carroll is fully docu- 
mented, accurate in every respect and 
delightfully written. $7.50 


The National Pastorals of 
the American Hierarchy 
1792-1919 


with a Foreword, Notes and Index 
by Rev. Peter Guilday. The official 
messages issued to the clergy and the 
faithful of the United States by the 
hierarchy of the Catholic Church from 
1792-1919. $5.00 


All Things in Christ 


edited by Rev. Vincent A. Yzer- 
mans. Throughout this collection of 
sixteen encyclical letters and ten 
selected documents of Pius X the domi- 
nant theme is “to restore all things in 
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“Contains 

a wealth 

of valuable 
information.” * 





Mary 
In Our Life 


By REV. WILLIAM G. MOST, Ph.D. 


An outline of Marian doctrine from 
Scripture and the Fathers to the pres- 
ent. The author integrates doctrine 
with the classic ascetical principles 
to form a solid, unsentimental, and 
balanced Marian spirituality. “ 
precious contribution to the Marian 
Year.” — *JUNIPER B. CAROL, 
O.F.M., S.T.D., Founder, The Mario- 
logical Society of America. 





$4.00 at your bookseller 


P. J. KENEDY & SONS, N. Y. 8 








New McKAY Books 


The Monk 
and the World 


By WALTER DIRKS 
Translated by Daniel Coogan 
This brilliant and provocative work 
deals mainly with four representa- 
tive Orders of the West—Bene- 
dictines, Franciscans, Dominicans 
and Jesuits. It considers their 
achievements in history, and the 
specific contributions they may be 
expected to make to Christian 
existence at the present time. 

288 pages. May 28. 


The Handmaid 
of the Lord 


By ADRIENNE von SPEYR 
Author of “The Word” 
Translated by Alexander Dru 
Of special interest during the 
Marian year, these meditations seek 
to bring out the hidden meaning for 
Christian living in various aspects 
of the life of the Blessed Virgin as 
seen by a profound and original 
thinker. 256 pages. June. $3.00 


At your bookseller 
DAVID McKAY CO., Inc. 
55 Fifth Ave., New York 3, N. Y. 
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Alden’s The American Revolution, 
1775-1783 (Harper. $5), an integral 
part of “The New American Nation 
Series,” edited by Henry S. Commager 
and Richard B. Morris. Well-illus- 
trated, it is quite fair both to the 
colonists and to their red-coated op- 
ponents. 

Mari Sandoz’ Cheyenne Autumn 
(McGraw-Hill. $4.50) adds another 
dramatic chapter to the story of the 
white man’s barbaric treatment of the 
American Indian. 

The Journals of Lewis and Clark, 
edited by Bernard De Voto (Hough- 
ton, Mifflin. $6.50), is an excellent 
condensation of the famous seven- 
volume chronicle, one of the master- 
pieces of exploration which few Amer- 
icans have heretofore found time to 
read. Now there is no excuse. 


“War BETWEEN THE STATES” 


Four Civil War books are on this 
year’s list. 

The most important is Bruce Cat- 
ton’s A_ Stillness at Appomattox 
(Doubleday. $5), the National Book 
Award Nonfiction Winner for 1954. 
It deals with the last desperate year 
of the conflict and the ultimate success 
of Grant’s Army of the Potomac in 
smashing Lee’s Army of Virginia. With 
this volume Mr. Catton concludes his 
memorable Civil War trilogy, begun 
with Mr. Lincoln’s Army and Glory 
Road. Mr. Catton is also represented 
by U. S. Grant and the American Mili- 
tary Tradition (Little, Brown. $3), the 
inaugural volume in the “Library of 
American Biography,” edited by Oscar 
Handlin. 

Allan Nevins’ The Statesmanship of 
the Civil War (Macmillan. $2.25) 
concludes that the statesmanship of 
the Revolutionary era was much more 
impressive than that of the Civil War. 
Abraham Lincoln was more, and Jef- 
ferson Davis less, than a statesman. 
Laurence Greene’s The Raid, A Biog- 
raphy of Harpers Ferry (Holt. $3) 
gathers together the sensational epi- 
sodes in the town’s history, particu- 
larly John Brown’s anti-slavery raid. 
It’s all told through contemporary ac- 
counts, newspaper reports, etc. 

Arthur S. Link’s Woodrow Wilson 
and the Progressive Era, 1910-1917 
(Harper. $5) is a new appraisal of the 
robust World War I era when we were 
determined to make the world “safe 
for democracy.” Also valuable is Louis 
B. Wehle’s Hidden Threads of His- 
tory: Wilson through Roosevelt (Mac- 
millan. $4). 

The inaugural offering in “The 
Mainstream of America Series,” edited 
by Lewis Gannett, is Stewart H. Hol- 
brook’s The Age of the Moguls 
(Doubleday. $5). This colorful, pop- 
ularly written volume contains brief 


sketches of about thirty business ty- 
coons, robber barons and empire 
builders from Grant to Coolidge. 

John H. Herr and Edward L. Wal- 
lace’s The Story of the U. S. Cavalry 
(Little, Brown. $6) recounts some of 
the notable exploits in all our wars 
of the glamorous mounted arm and 
strongly recommends the organization 
of a division of horse cavalry. The- 
odore Roscoe’s United States Destroyer 
Operations in World War II (U. S, 
Naval Institute. $10) is a fascinating 
account of one important aspect of 
naval warfare, underscoring the in- 
valuable support and protection given 
by the small ships to carriers and sim- 
ilar large craft. 


FOREIGN TRENDS IN PROSPECT 


Britain, France, Spain, Ireland, 
Germany, Austria and Russia are the 
European countries receiving major 
attention this year. 

Admiral Sir Herbert Richmond’s 
The Navy as an Instrument of Policy, 
1558-1727 (Cambridge. $12) con- 
trasts the volunteer part-time piratical 
character of Tudor sea power with the 
permanent full-time navy of the 
bumbling Georges. The later Stuarts 
were an important link in develop- 
ing British sea strength to the point 
where it became an effective instru- 
ment of national policy. 


FIVE TO NOTE—— 


A Stillness at Appomattox 
by Bruce Catton 
The Trial of Oliver Plunkett 
by Alice Curtayne 
Members of the Long Parliament 
by D. Brunton and D. H. 
Pennington 
The Conquest of Everest 
by Sir John Hunt and Sir 
Edmund Hillary 
China in the Sixteenth Century 
by Louis J. Gallagher, S.J. 














W. H. Lewis’ The Splendid Century 
(Sloane. $5) takes us back to the 
France of Richelieu, Mazarin and 
Louis XIV, a period at once effeminate 
and bellicose, sly and generous, rig- 
idly orthodox and Jansenist. Lewis 
effectively disposes of the myth that 
the persecution of the Huguenots was 
a Jesuit-inspired court plot. Walter 
Starkie’s In Sara’s Tents (Dutton. $6) 
is a romantic description of legendary 
Spanish and Provengal gypsies who 
have greatly influenced modern music, 
poetry, dancing and drama. 

Alice Curtayne’s The Trial of Oliver 
Plunkett (Sheed & Ward. $3) pre- 
sents a verbatim report of the trial of 
the saintly Catholic Archbishop of 
Armagh who was put to death in 168i 
for alleged participation in the Titus 
Oates plot to re-establish Catholicism 
in Britain. Kathryn Hulme’s The Wild 
Place (Atlantic-Little, Brown. $3.75) 
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takes its name from a Bavarian camp, 
Wildflecken, where 20,000 displaced 
Poles were cared for after World War 
II. Miss Hulme, who was deputy camp 
director for five years, includes in her 
somber narrative a wealth of per- 
sonal histories of courageous and tal- 
ented but unwanted DP’s. 

An excellent postwar study, The 
Rebirth of Austria, by Richard His- 
cocks (Oxford U. $2.50), details sym- 
pathetically the tough little country’s 
comeback under occupation and the 
Soviet bleeding process. 

I. N. Steinberg’s In the Workshop 
of the Revolution (Rinehart. $4) is a 
highly personal memoir of a Left So- 
cial Revolutionary, the first Soviet 
commissar of justice and the sole sur- 
vivor of Lenin’s first and only coali- 
tion Cabinet. The period covered is 
from the eve of the revolutions of 
1917 to the Kronstadt rebellion in 
March, 1921, which the author regards 
as the end of the Russian Revolution. 

Of exceptional merit is D. Brunton 
and D. H. Pennington’s Members of 
the Long Parliament (Harvard U. 
$4.25) because it sheds new light on 
the Royalists and Parliamentarians 
who were at each other’s throats in 
the time of Charles I. The division 
between these hostile groups, con- 
trary to popular belief, had little con- 
nection with diversities of economic 
interest and social class. Other par- 
liamentary studies include Faith 
Thompson’s A Brief History of Par- 
liament (U. of Minnesota. $4.50), J. E. 
Neale’s Elizabeth I and Her Parlia- 
ments, 1559-1581 (British Book Cen- 
tre. $5.50), and Norman Gash’s Pol- 
itics in the Age of Peel: A Study in the 
Technique of Parliamentary Represen- 
tation, 1830-1850 (Longmans, Green. 
$8.75). 

The second volume of Philip 
Hughes’ brilliant The History of the 
Reformation in England (Macmillan. 
$7.50) covers the last years of Henry 
VIIL and the reigns of Edward VI 
and Mary Tudor. 

The Near East is represented this 
year by Evelyn Waugh’s The Holy 
Places (British Book Centre. $4.50), 
containing two sad little essays on 
St. Helena and the Holy Land, and 
Albert N. Williams’s The Holy City 
(Duell, Sloan & Pearce. $6), which 
ranges rather superficially over the 
pre-Christian and post-Christian his- 
tory, not only of Jerusalem, but of the 
whole of Palestine. 

The contemporary ferment in Latin 
America is well illustrated in Tomme 
Clark Call’s The Mexican Venture 
(Oxford U. $4.50), which highlights 
the rapid jindustrialization of the 
country. This has sometimes been 
pushed at the expense of badly needed 
agricultural production. Still greater 
changes in Central America will follow 




















YSTERY OF GODLINESS 


Ceslaus Spicq, O.P. 


A meditative commentary on the letters of Saint Paul to 
Timothy and Titus dealing with the qualities of the priest- 
hood. Saint Paul calls the priesthood the “mystery of Godli- 
ness”, and he shows priests how they must conduct them- 
selves in their private life and in their relations with men. 


Father Spicq remains faithful to Saint Paul. His purpose 
is not to make practical applications, which would risk many 
misconceptions, but he tries to unfold the real meaning of 
these inspired writings, as intended by God, and which He 
Himself presents directly to every soul who listens with faith. 

Just released $3.50 


UIDE FOR SOCIAL ACTION 


Yves de Montcheuil, S.J. 


What recommends Father de Montcheuil is his strength 
of ideas and his ability to apply them to the present situation. 
He dodged none of the problems which our generation must 
solve. Theology was not a refuge from reality, nor a pretext 
for speculation in a closed world, nor an escape from human 
responsibility. The reader will find the perspectives, in this 
provocative volume, Christians must have if they are to 
bring about social reform. 


Here are the chapter titles: The Church Faces the Modern 
World, the Idea of A Christian Civilization, the Social Prob- 
lem, Community, Civic Education, the Use of Force, Anti- 
Semitism, the Christian and Temporal Affairs, Church and 
State, Morals and Politics, the Church and Liberty, the 
Church and Political Power. Just released $1.50 


ISDOM SHALL ENTER 


Leo J. Trese 


Once again some great Catholic truths are presented in a 
language understandable to all. Father Trese now turns to 
modern Apologetics: the nature of God and man, miracles, 
Christ’s Church, etc. Cutting through philosophical and 
theological arguments, he writes in terms of everyday life. 
One of the 10 Best Selling Catholic Books. $2.75 


HE APOSTOLIC ITCH 


Vincent J. Giese 


A book for laymen who are in search for a vocation in 
the Church, the spirituality needed in any personal apostolic 
dedication, and an insight into the great tasks which the 
laity must undertake. $2.75 


INGDOM IS YOURS 


Peter Forestier, S.M. 


Too often religion is taught as a rationalized system, rather 
than as the unfolding in the proper order of God’s Love. 
Based on the Sermon on the Mount, Father Forestier presents 
a refreshing way of teaching morality to our youth. 


$3.50 


ORDER BOOKS FROM A BOOK STORE 
FIDES PUBLISHERS e Chicago 10, Illinois 
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Here's the proof of 
Communist 
infiltration in our 
government 
in a book 
recommended by 
Rev. James M. Gillis 


of The Catholic World 


The Web of 


Subversion 


Underground Networks in 
The U. S. Government 


By James Burnham 


“The ‘Web’ is of course Com- 
munism. It caught and held gov- 
ernment employees in 59 depart- 
ments and agencies ... Mr. Burn- 
ham ... must make good in his 
accusations. Perhaps it is the best 
commendation of his work to say 
simply that he has done just that 

- More thrilling than any who- 


dunit . .. in a rather dreadful 
way — fascinating.” — FATHER 
GILLIS 


“Appalling but convincing.” 
—Chicago Tribune 


“Balanced, detailed, 


compelling. —Newsweek 


$3.75 at all bookstores 


THE JOHN DAY COMPANY 


Sales Office: 
210 Madison Ave., N. Y. 16 


















THE KNOX SUNDAY MISSAL 
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the completion of the Inter-American 
Highway. 

Africa is another trouble spot. 
L. S. B. Leakey’s Mau Mau and the 
Kikuyu (Day. $2.50) advocates the 
birth-control solution in Kenya but 
otherwise makes some first-class com- 
ments on East African terrorism. 

A notable volume on the Far East 
is Louis J. Gallagher’s China in the 
Sixteenth Century: The Journals of 
Matthew Ricci, 1583-1610 (Random. 
$7.50). It is the translation from Latin 
of the reports of a great Jesuit mis- 
sionary to his superiors regarding 
Chinese customs and characteristics. 
Fr. Ricci “introduced Confucius to 
Europe and Copernicus and Euclid 
to China.” 


GENERAL HisTorRICAL TRENDS 


Three volumes of general historica! 
interest are receiving lengthy reviews. 

Joseph Buttinger’s In the Twilight 
of Socialism (Praeger. $6) recalls the 
underground Socialist movement in 
Austria from 1934, when Dollfuss 
suppressed the party, to 1948, when 
the Nazis assumed control over the 
small, impoverished republic. A youth- 


tul convert to Marxism, the autho; 
now favors a less rigid ideological ap. 
proach to problems of human welfare. 
though recognizing in all countries the 
continuing appeal of Marxism to the 
proletariat who are seeking a happi- 
ness they think can be derived from 
“a purposeful life.” 

F. A. Hayek’s Road to Serfdom 
caused quite a stir about a decade ago, 
He now edits Capitalism and the His. 
torians (U. of Chicago. $3), which 
maintains that the mass _ suffering 
brought about by the factory system 
has been exaggerated and misrepre- 
sented. Four historians attempt to cor- 
rect what they regard as a popular 
misconception and to substitute 4 
more favorable view of the spread of 
the Industrial Revolution. 

Leo Strauss’ Natural Right and His. 
tory (U. of Chicago. $5) not only 
champions the ancient and medieva! 
philosophy of uatural right but insists 
that the practical consequence of re- 
jecting it is to make what is right a 
function of positive law, of court de- 
cisions, to place modern man in bond- 
age to his society and make him the 
victim of the next dictator who hap- 
pens along. Joun J. O'Connor 





Biography 

















While the past winter was a bit bleak 
for the biography fan, there were 
a number of bright spots, especially 
in the field of so-called popular works, 
some of which are of real historical 
worth as well as of lively interest. 

Among these, The Manner is Ordi- 
nary, by Rev. John LaFarge, S.J. (Har- 
court, Brace. $4.75), tells the fascinat- 
ing story of one man’s activities and 
achievements during his half-century 
as a Jesuit. Fr. LaFarge has played a 
leading part in such movements as 
interracial justice, the liturgical move- 
ment, international peace and social 
justice. 

No one can measure the influence 
he has exerted upon important ques- 
tions of the day during his 27 years 
on the staff of America. Family con- 
nections and his work brought him in 
contact with many of the leading lit- 
erary and political figures of the past 
fifty years. The humility, humor and 
simplicity with which he tells his story 
will add much to the enjoyment of the 


reader, while the variety and number 
of his activities will be a surprise to 
any who had the idea that the religious 
life was one of leisurely monotony. 


POLITICAL FIGURES 


Of more pretentious scholarship is 
the second volume of Prof. Freidel's 
biography of President Roosevelt. 
Franklin D. Roosevelt: The Ordeal, by 
Frank Freidel (Little, Brown. $6). 
covers the years 1919 to 1928, the 
period of his illness and apparent re- 
tirement from politics. Even from his 
sick bed Roosevelt, with the help and 
encouragement of Howe, was laying 
long-range plans for the Presidency. 
Allying himself with Al Smith, he 
worked to bring about Smith’s nomi- 
nation for the Presidency in 1928, and 
his own for the governorship of New 
York, 

An interesting companion volume to 
the above is Lela Stiles’ The Man 
Behind Roosevelt (World. $4.75). 
which tells the story of Lewis McHen- 
ry Howe, that unusual, seldom noticed 
figure who played such an important 
behind-the-scenes role in the life o 
his hero. Future historians will debate 
endlessly how much influence he ex- 
erted and what ideas he contributed 
to the shaping of Roosevelt’s policies. 
The author tells the story simply and 
factually without trying to evaluate 
his influence or analyze his motives. 

The work of another New Deal 
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figure, The Secret Diary of Harold L. 
Ickes (Simon & Schuster. $6), may 
prove interesting to the gossip monger 
but has little historical importance and 
throws no trustworthy light upon the 
backstage maneuverings of New Deal 
politicians. The author's evident bias 
and intolerance of any criticism or 
opposition rob his judgments and 
opinions of any objective value. 

On the Republican side, The Taft 
Story, by William S. White (Harper. 
$3.50), is an interesting, sympathetic 
and objective account of the late Sena- 
tor from Ohio. As leader of the con- 
servative wing of the Republican 
party, he necessarily waged a losing 
battle against the trend of the times, 
but he fought with an ability, dignity 
and restraint which won the respect 
of his opponents if not always the co- 
operation and imitation of those whose 
cause he was defending. 


-— FIVE OF THE BEST— 


Franklin D. Roosevelt: 
the Ordeal, 
by Frank Freidel 
Robert M. LaFollette 
by Bella Case LaFollette and 
Fola LaFollette 
The Manner Is Ordinary 
by John LaFarge, S.J. 
The Taft Story 
by William S. White 
Balboa of Darien 





by Kathleen Romoli 








Robert M. LaFollette, by Belle Case 
LaFollette and Fola LaFollette (Mac- 
millan. 2 vols. $15), is an exhaustive 
and long-overdue study of the great 
Progressive leader of the turn of the 
century. His wife and daughter tell 
the story of his jong fight for social 
justice and reform, his efforts to free 
his own party from subservience to 
wealth and privilege, his controversies 
and reforms. It is an important con- 
tribution to the political and social 
history of the period. 


DIPLOMATS AND EXPLORERS 


Turning to figures of an earlier day, 
we have The Head and Heart of 
Thomas Jefferson, by John Dos Passos 
(Doubleday. $6.50). Not strictly a 
biography, but a series of sketches 
showing Jefferson at Monticello, in 
Washington or in the capitals of Eu- 
rope, it illustrates different traits of 
his character. The many digressions 
supply interesting bits of information 
but detract from the story. Some of 
the traits emphasized do not seem very 
commendable, such as Jefferson’s un- 
critical enthusiasm for the French Rev- 
olution. His condoning of its excesses 
seems to foreshadow the muddled 
sentimentality of many modern lib- 
erals, 


The eighth volume of The Papers 
of Thomas Jefferson (Princeton U. 
$10), covering the period from Feb- 
ruary to October of 1785, will prove 
important to historians as a source 
book. 

Another pioneer and explorer is res- 
cued from undeserved oblivion by 
Dale L. Morgan in his Jedediah Smith 
and the Opening of the West (Bobbs- 
Merrill, $4.50). Though driven by the 
same spirit of wanderlust and love of 
adventure which animated the other 
fur traders of the day, Smith differed 
greatly from most of the type, being 
a quiet, non-drinking, well-educated 
man. His search for furs took him to 
the Columbia River, California and 
Santa Fe. He did much to make 
known the routes to these regions. 

Every schoolboy knows that Vasco 
Nunez de Balboa discovered the Pa- 
cific Ocean, but very few of us know 
anything more about him. Kathleen 
Romoli, in Balboa of Darien: Discov- 
erer of the Pacific (Doubleday. $5), 
has painstakingly gathered whatever 
is known about this romantic con- 
quistador. And not much is known ex- 
cept that he was a poor adventurer 
who went to the New World about 
1500 and worked his way up to the 
governorship of the unimportant col- 
ony of Darien. He governed wisely 
and successfully until supplanted by 
the villain Pedrarias, who finally had 
him executed. These few facts are 
skilfully woven into an excellent pic- 
ture of the country and the activities 
of the conquistadores, making an ex- 
citing and dramatic tale based on solid 
historical research. 


{ULERS AND SCHOLARS 


Margaret of Austria, by Jane deJongh 
(Norton. $4), is a sympathetic and 
engrossing account of the remarkable 
woman who ruled the Netherlands 
during the first quarter of the six- 
teenth century. A daughter of Em- 
peror Maximilian and aunt of Charles 
V, she played an important part in the 
history of her day. Twice a widow 
before the age of twenty-five, Marga- 
ret spent the remainder of her life in 
the frustrating position of Regent of 
the Netherlands. 

Any mention of the name of Borgia 
is sure to rouse the interest of the 
prurient and the scandal-lover, but the 
recent translation of the well-known 
Italian work, Lucrezia Borgia, by 
Maria Belloni (Harcourt, Brace. $5), 
will prove a disappointment to such 
readers. And a bit of a disappointment 
to others as well, for while the author 
makes use of the work of modern 
scholars to show that her subject was 
not the lurid villainess of legend, there 
is still enough of the old gossip re- 
peated to distort the picture. 
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AMERICA 


THE HOLY SPIRIT 


in CHRISTIAN LIFE 
by Pére Gardeil, O.P. 


Pére Gardeil clearly treating a subject 
of which he is a master . . . the Doctrine 
of the Gifts of the Holy Spirit. While the 
book is adapted to the needs of religious. 
it offers inspiration also to layfolk aiming 
at a deeper spiritual life. The studies it 
contains served as the theme of a retreat 
given to the Little Sisters of the Poor and 
the spontaneity of that conference is pre- 
served for those seeking the values of 2 
retreat upon the Christian life. $2.50 





Naturalism and 
Rationalism Repudiated 


NATURE 
end GRACE 
by Matthias Joseph Scheeben 


Against the prevailing neglect of the 
supernatural in his time, Scheehen shows 
that the mysteries of Christianity abound in 
light. He insisted that these mysteries con- 
stitute the richest treasure of our spiritua! 
life: that dogma is not alien to life, but is 
the source and inspiration of the fullest life 
attainable by man—supernatural life with 
Christ and in Christ. 

If these mysteries lie beyond the reach of 
nature and reason, explains Scheeben, man 
can gain no part in them through the sole 
resources of his nature. He must receive a 
sort of new nature and must be raised by it 
to a higher sphere; when that is done he 
can take on new, mysterious relations with 
supernatural things and enter intu a new. 
higher life. 

The great German theologian, by vigeor- 
ously emphasizing the supernatural quality 
of Christianity, repudiates the efforts 0: 
naturalism and rationalism to influence 
Christian thinking. 

After reading “Nature and Grace” it will 
not be hard for the reader to understand 
why Scheeben is associated with St. Thomas 
Aquinas, St. Albert the Great and John 
Duns Scotus. $4.95 
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Charlemagne: The Legend and the 
Man, by Harold Lamb (Doubleday. 
$4.50), is written with Mr. Lamb’s 
usual dramatic skill and powers of 
vivid description. It will prove thril- 
ling reading, but in discussing the 
nature of Charlemagne’s empire, the 
influence of his cultural reforms or the 
character of the man himself, the au- 
thor at times confuses the legend and 
the man. 

Cardinal Gasquet, by Sir Shane Les- 
lie (Kenedy. $3.50), is a popular ac- 
count of the great Benedictine scholar 
and educator, who was a leader in 
the revival of Catholic education in 
England. He was an important figure 
in the controversy on Anglican Orders 
and a tireless worker in fostering bet- 
ter understanding between the Church 
and the English Government and 
people. F, J. GALLAGHER 








Rev. Francis J, GALLAGHER, 
S.J., has been a teacher of 
history for years in many 
Jesuit institutions of learning. 

Rev. Ropert A. Granam, S.]., 
is an associate editor of 
AMERICA. 

Rev. Georce A. KELLy is an 
authority in the field of labor 
relations. 

Joun J. O'Connor is a professor 
of history at Georgetown 
University. 

Rev. Epwarp O’RourkKE has 
had many years experience in 
the rural-life and displaced 
persons resettlement fields. 

The fiction and spiritual book 

round-ups will appear next week. 











“A ‘must’ book for parents, teachers, physicians, 


psychiatrists and every other literate person 


who believes that the child is the most pre- 


cious asset of human society.”—pR. DANIEL A. POLING 





n 
l have been acutely aware 


that no problem affects our coming 


generation more seriously or 
threatens more evil. SEDUCTION OF 
THE INNOCENT is a book which 

has been long overdue, and Dr. 
Wertham is eminently qualified to 


obscene perversions that many 


Church of the Heavenly Rest, 
New York City 


a) 
Reactions are bound to be 
violent . . . practically anyone is 

guaranteed several extremely 


book .. . Certain to attract wide 

attention and will, | hope, do much 
to awaken parents to their 

responsibility toward their children’s 

reading.” — MARGARET E. 

MARTIGNONI, Superintendent of 

Work with Children, 

Brooklyn Public Library 


$4.00 at all booksellers ¢ RINEHART & COMPANY «¢ N.Y. 16 
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spotlight these comic books for the 


of them are.” — DR. JOHN ELLIS LARGE, 


uncomfortable hours as he reads the 


THE WORD 








“You will be distressed, but your dis. 
tress shall be turned into joy” (John 
16:20; Gospel for third Sunday afte 
Easter). 


There are any number of distinctive 
features, all most impressive, about the 
Gospel of St. John, in contrast to the 
Gospels of those three other Evan. 
gelists who are known as the Synop. 
tics. For example, no less than four 
of John’s twenty-one chapters, or 
something short of one-fifth of his en. 
tire Gospel, are devoted to the pro- 
foundly moving and profoundly mys. 
tical discourse our Saviour gravely de. 
livered at the Last Supper, which the 
Synoptics pass over in almost com. 
plete silence. From one chapter of 
this touching colloquy Holy Mother 
Church chooses passages which make 
the liturgical Gospel for the third, 
fourth and fifth Sundays after Easter, 

Since the Last Supper took place, 
as its name indicates, on the night be- 
fore Christ died, the celebrated dis- 
course of our Saviour constitutes His 
last will and testament in word, as the 
Eucharist is His last will and testa- 
ment in deed. By consequence, our 
Lord’s remarks at the Last Supper 
pertain little to the past, even to the 
recent and significant past of His own 
mortal life. The eyes of Christ are on 
the future. His mind is fixed on the 
Church, His own mystical body that 
He will leave behind Him when, in 
His own flesh, He ascends to the right 
hand of His Father. The Sacred Heart 
labors, by promise and prophecy and 
prayer, to shield this little flock of His 
against the perils of the veiled and 
ominous future. 

In such a solemn context our 
Saviour with utmost clarity declares to 
His faithful Eleven and to the faithful 
millions who will come after them, 
You will be distressed, but your dis- 
tress shall be turned into joy. Christ 
predicts for His followers future 
trouble, and promises final conquest 
over trouble. Any religious view of 
life which suppresses either the pre- 
diction or the promise is not Christi- 
anity. 

Religion in general and the religion 
of Christ in particular are sometimes 
bitterly blamed for not accomplishing 
what no religion except purely r0- 
mantic Christian Science ever prom- 
ised to accomplish, that is, the elimin- 
ation of suffering from mortal life. 
How any serious and fairly perceptive 
Christian could listen to the um 
equivocal command to shoulder ones 
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CATHOLIC BOOKS, greeting cards, leath- 
er bindings for bibles, missals, religious 
art from Italy, Oberammergau and Bel- 
sjum are featured in The Guild Book 
Shop, 117 East 57th Street, New York 22, 
N. Y. PL 3-0225. Catalog on request. 





IRISH BOOKS. Beleek China, Linens, 
Celtic Crosses, Rosaries, Cards, etc. Write 
for Catalog. Irish Industries Depot, Inc., 
876 Lexington Ave., New York 21, N. Y. 





IRISH CHURCH LINENS: Outstanding 
values and qualities. Plexiglas Pall 
Foundations—5%", 6”, 642” and 7”— 
$1.00. Silk Embroidery Floss. Ecclesiasti- 
cal transfer patterns. Linen Girdle Cro- 
chet Thread. Free Samples. Mary Moore, 
Importer, Box 394 M. Davenport, Iowa. 





JESUIT HOME MISSION. My Hope—a 
school to plant the Catholic tradition. 
Small contributions are precious and 
welcome. Rev. John Risacher, S.J., Holy 
Cross Mission, Durham, North Carolina. 





MISSIONARY PRIEST struggling to build 
school; 164 Catholics in two counties of 
$5,000 population. Please help us! Rev. 
Louis R. Williamson, St. Mary’s Parish, 
Hartsville, South Carolina. 
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cross after the example of Christ and 
could read, even once, the historical 
account of our Lord’s own Passion, 
and then calmly expect his religion to 
insulate him against all heartache is 
extremely difficult to conceive. 

Our divine Saviour made a number 
of concrete and really glowing prom- 
ises, such as, The man who eats My 
flesh and drinks My blood enjoys 
eternal life, and I will raise him up at 
the last day. He stands ready to re- 
deem all of these pledges. Never, in 
any sense or in any context or by 
any implication, did our Lord guaran- 
tee or even suggest that His friends 
and followers would not suffer. The 
exact contrary may be found on many 
a Gospel page, as luminously as in our 
present passage: You will be dis- 
tressed. 

It only remains for the believer in 
Christ, first, peaceably to accept this 
flat prediction of Christ and resolutely 
to take up whatever cross, great or 
little, bitter or trivial, crushing or 
merely aggravating, the providence of 
God may place upon his individual 
shoulders. Then he must fan into flame 
his perhaps smoldering trust in the 
adjoined and equally firm promise of 
Christ: But your distress shall be 
turned into joy. Observe that our 
Saviour includes no timetable with 
His promise. When today’s heavy sor- 
row will be magically and surely trans- 
formed into pure joy—this our Lord 
does not volunteer to tell us. Perhaps 
tomorrow. Maybe the day after. Pos- 
sibly not for another year or ten. By 
your patience you will win your souls, 
said Christ laconically on another oc- 
casion, VINCENT P. McCorry, S.]. 
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BY THE BEAUTIFUL SEA, pre- 
sented by Robert Fryer and Lawrence 
Carr at the Majestic, has the super- 
lative Shirley Booth starred in the 
leading role. The scenery by Jo Miel- 
ziner is so imaginative that vour re- 
viewer could feel the breeze from the 
surf and smell the frankfurters sizzling 
on the griddles of a seaside resort. 
The period costumes by Irene Sharaff 
quicken nostalgic memories. Every in- 
gredient usually required for making 
an exhilarating musical show is there 
—except melodious songs and an in- 
teresting story. 

Take away Miss Booth’s perfor- 
mance, Mr. Mielziner’s settings and 
Miss Sharaff’s costumes and what’s 
left of the production is a routine en- 
tertainment show authored by literary 
and musical hacks. 














( St. Mary Missal 

America’s Most Popular 
St. Mary My Everyday Missal — 
and Heritage 






© For Sundays and Everyday 
e The Mass Complete 
Wealth of Prayers and 
Devotions 
Confraternity, Gospels 
Church History of 
48 States 
@ 1382 Pages 
@ Pocket Size 4x6'2" 
$4.00 Cloth $7.50 Gold Edge 
$8.75 Leather 
At your bookstore or 
BENZIGER BROTHERS, INC. 


6-8 Barclay Street, New York 8, N. Y. 
Boston 10 + Chicago6 + Cincinnatil + San Francisco3 











e i a 
Louis de Wohl’s 
new novel of Christianity 
and another planet 


THE SECOND 
CONQUEST 


A taut, challenging tale of a dis- 
tant world whose inhabitants are 
intrinsically good, and of a man 
who found new understanding of 
his own faith and of man’s place 
in the universe. 

“. . . well done—fantasy with a 
dash of original innocence and 
apologetics as a side dish... This 
we like, and recommend without 
hesitation.”"-—Books on Trial 


$3.00 at all bookstores 


LIPPINCOTT 





p: ENLIST ‘ru: 


x priesthood 


society or 


Be ce? (COLLE 
— SEMINARY 
Affiliated with ST. MICHAEL’S COLLEGE) 


ATTENTION High School Students! 
“Come follow me.” Join Christ in the 
battle for the minds and souls of men. 

Opportunities to become a missionary, 
teacher, preacher, parish priest, lay 
brother. Full information without obli- 
gation. WRITE today. 


Rey. E. P. GALLIGAN, S.S.E., Vocational Dir. 
ST. MICHAEL’S COLLEGE, 
Winooski 3, VERMONT 
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The leading character is Lottie Gib- 
son, a retired vaudeville actress and 
»wner of a theatrical boarding house 
in Coney Island, who falls in love with 
in itinerant Shakespearean actor. Lot- 
tie’s boy friend has a divorced wife 
and a brat of a daughter in the lat- 
ter’s custody—a situation that prevents 
the course of true love from running 
smooth. It is hardly giving away a 
secret to hint that Lottie eventually 
gets her man, a la Broadway. 

While the story is potentially warm 
and humorous, those qualities are not 
apparent in the writing. Lottie Gibson 
is a stereotype of all half-broken- 
down women of the theatre, until Miss 


Booth impersonates her. Then she 
changes from a stage character to a 
woman whose happiness is vitally im- 
portant to the audience. Her disap- 
pointments are heart-rending and her 
ultimate triumph tends to win ap- 
proval because she is friendly and 
warm and generous. The fact that the 
triumph is immoral does not occur to 
Broadway audiences. 

Wilbur Evans is effectively re- 
strained as Lottie’s flame of love, and 
Cameron Prudhomme is convincing 
as her wastrel father. A rather small 
colored boy—your reviewer is not sure 
of his name but thinks it is Robert 


Jennings—helps the show a lot with 








"The ever-new story of man's search for integrity"* 


ETHEL MANNIN’S 


inspiring Successor To Her Well-Remembered Nove! 
Late Have I Loved Thee 


Lover Under 
Another Name 


The story of the material and spiritual struggles of a gifted 
sculptor whose hunger for truth and beauty led him through 
a labyrinth of living until he experienced the moment of 
revelation that sent him from everything he had and loved 
i to search for the obscurity and poverty through which he ! 
could bring aid and comfort to his fellow man. “[Miss 
Mannin] has succeeded in presenting a genuine insight 
which is more than quantitatively important. It deserves to 
join the best sellers more than Late Have I Loved Thee.” 

*__Books on Trial 


$3.50 at all bookstores 


G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS 210 Madison Ave. N.Y. 16 
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The Private Weekly News Report that Condenses the. 
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We make this special introductory offer to demon- 
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some fancy dancing. All less con. 
spicuous members of the cast handle 
their roles ably except Mae Barnes, 

All Miss Barnes does is to hold up 
the show in the first act when she 
sings Happy Habit. In the second act, 
when she really gets hot, Miss Barnes 
stops the show with Hang Up, a song 
that warns us what to do when the 
phone rings and we hear the devil's 
voice on the wire. 

The dance numbers, which are 
good but certainly less than sensa- 
tional, were directed by Helen Tam. 
iris, while the over-all direction of 
the show was entrusted to Marshall 
Jamison. Both tasks are accomplished 
with distinction. 

From a moral point of view, this 
sort of play is conventional on Broad. 
way. It is, moreover, entertaining, and 
distinguished in accoutrement and 
performance. How much harm is done 
by the approval it gives to a divorced 
person’s remarrying depends mostly. 
one supposes, on the individual play. 
goer. THEOPHILUS LEwIs 





FILMS 











ELEPHANT WALK must have looked 
better in script form than it does on 
the screen. To make it, a cast headed 
by Vivien Leigh journeyed to Ceylon 
so that a great deal of the picture 
could be photographed in Techni- 
color in its actual locale. When the 
company returned to Hollywood to 
film the interior “shots,” Miss Leigh 
was taken ill. As a consequence Eliza- 
beth Taylor replaced her as the naive 
English bride who encounters a “Re- 
becca”-like situation when she accom- 
panies the husband she married after 
a whirlwind courtship to his palatial 
tea plantation in Ceylon. 
Technically the film-makers have 
done a remarkable job of salvaging 
much of the Ceylon footage and cre- 
ating the illusion that Miss Taylor 
was there rather than just on a Holly- 
wood sound stage. Their masterful 
film-editing efforts, however, are 
largely canceled out for adults by the 
fact that the heroine’s highly special- 
ized problems seem _ preposterous 
rather than psychologically unsettling. 
These include: the ghost of a strong- 
minded father-in-law who built his 
king-size mansion squarely across the 
elephants’ traditional trai] to water 
and who seems still to rule the plan- 
tation from his mausoleum on the 
front lawn; the aforementioned ele- 
phants who threaten periodically to 
trample down the house which im- 
pedes their right of eminent domain; 
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America’s BOOKSTORE GUIDE 
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xR 


for Spring and 
Summer Reading 
ze 


AMERICA’s Bookstore Guide 
tells you where you can buy 
the Spring and Summer read- 
ing you want. You will appre- 
ciate, too, the collections of 
First Communion, Graduation 
and Ordinaiion gifts and 
accessories carried by these 
Bookstores. All of them will 
be happy to see you in person, 
talk with you on the phone, 
or handle your mail orders 
thoughtfully and efficiently. If 
no store is listed in your city, 
ask AMERICA’s Business 
Office for the name and ad- 
dress of the nearest one. 


Wherever possible patronize 
your local Catholic Bookstore 








CINCINNATI 


Frederick Pustet 
Company, Inc | 


436 MAIN STREET 
CINCINNATI 2, OHIO 
Telephone: MAin 2678 





CLEVELAND 


The Catholic 
Book Store 


906 Superior Ave. 
Cleveland 14, Ohio 





COLUMBUS 





Cathedral Bookshop eed 
Catholic Information Center 


205 EAST BROAD STREET 
(Opposite Cathedral Square) 


COLUMBUS 15, OHIO 





INDIANAPOLIS 





Krieg Bros. 


CATHOLIC SUPPLY HOUSE 


249 N. Pennsylvania St. 
Indianapolis 4, Ind. 
Phone Lincoln 2173 


LOS ANGELES 


» f Horan & Go. 


Downtown: 120 West 2nd St. 
MAdison 6-6701 


Vermont: 5165 Se. Vermont Ave. 


mt 8-7334 
LOS ANGELES CALIFORNIA 








LOUISVILLE 





Rogers Church Goods 
Company 


129 S. 4th St. 
Louisville 2, Ky. 


Phone: Wa.-4269 


3rd & Adams Ave. 
Memphis 1, Tenn. 


Phone: 37-2715 


MANCHESTER 


The 
BOOK BAZAAR 
A. T. Broderick 
THAT BOOK YOU WANT IS HERE AT 


410 Chestnut $#. 
Manchester, N. H. Tel. 2-3991 





MILWAUKEE 


The Church Mart 


779 North Water St. 
CITY HALL SQUARE 
Milwaukee 2, Wis. 





PITTSBURGH 





FRANK H. KIRNER 
309 MARKET ST. 
PITTSBURGH 22, PA. 
Telephone Co. 1-2326 








PITTSBURGH 


Important: 
- - » books you LIKE to read 
Most Important: 
-.. books you SHOULD read ! ! ! 
Lending Library too! 


Catholic Cultural Center 
of Pittsburgh 


407 Market Street Pgh. 22, Pa. 
(non-profit project of Catholic action) 





SEATTLE 





THE KAUFER CO. 
"Old Rellable Catholic Book Store" 


1904 FOURTH AVE. 
SEATTLE 1 WASHINGTON 


ST, LOUIS 





B. HERDER BOOK CO. 


1007 OLIVE STREET 
153 AND 17 SOUTH BROADWAY 
ST. LOUIS, MISSOURI 


ST, PAUL 


THE E. M. LOHMANN CO. 


413-417 SIBLEY STREET 
ST. PAUL 1, MINNESOTA 





WASHINGTON, D. C. 


w. 3. GALLERY « co. 


RELIGIOUS ARTICLES 
CATHOLIC BOOKS 


WASHINGTON |, D. C. 


WESTMINSTER 





THE 
Newman Bookshop 
WESTMINSTER, MARYLAND 
a 


Washington Branch: 
3428 NINTH STREET, N.E. 


WASHINGTON 17, D. C. 
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Maryland 





COLLEGE OF NOTRE DAME 
OF MARYLAND 


North Charles St., Baltimore, Maryland 


A fully accredited Catholic College for 
Women, conducted by the School Sisters of 
Notre Dame. Courses leading to B.A. de- 
grees, with concentration in Art, Lan- 
guages, Literature, Science, Music, Social 
Studies, Speech, Mathematics, Philosophy 
and Theology. Workshops in Creative Writ- 
tng. Education courses leading to teacher 
certification. Pre-medical and laboratory 
technician training. Full Physical Educa- 
tion program, including Swimming. 


ADDRESS THE REGISTRAR 





Massachusetts 


CRANWELL 


A Jesuit School for Boys 
Grades 8-12 


Outstanding academic training under Jesuit 
Fathers. Excellent college record. Ideally 
located on 400-acre estate in heart of Berk- 
shires. All modern equipment. New gym- 
nasium. Private golf course. Complete sports 
program. Skiing. Elev. 1,250 ft. Also summer 
camp. 


For catalog write 
Rev. D. AUGUSTINE KEANE, S.J. 
Cranwell School, 426 Lee Road, Lenox, Mass. 





New Jersey 


Caldwell College 


FOR WOMEN 





Caldwell, New Jersey 
© 


FULLY ACCREDITED 


Conducted by the Sisters of St. Dominie 
A.B. and B.S. Degrees 
Teacher and Secretarial Training 


New York 
MARYMOUNT COLLEGE 


TARRYTOWN-ON-HUDSON, NEW YORK 


Conducted by the Religious of the Sacred 
Heart of Mary, Accredited Liberal Arts, 
Confers A.B., B.S. Degrees, Pre-Medical, 
Secretarial, Home Economics, Art, Music, 
Pedagogy, Journalism, Dramatics. Directed 
field trips in all departments. Athletics. 
CITY BRANCH: 221 East 71st Street, New 
York, N. Y.; Quebec City, Canada; Paris 
and Rome. Address Secretary. 





Marymount Preparatory Schools: Wilson 
Park, Tarrytown, N. Y.; Fifth Ave. and 
84th St., New York, N. Y. Address Rever- 
end Mother. 





SCHOOLS ann COLLEGES 


New York 





WHITE PLAINS 
Westchester County, New York 
Conducted by the Sisters of 
The Divine Compassion 
FULLY ACCREDITED 
Standard Course in Arts and Sciences, pre- 
medical, journalism, teacher training, sec- 
retarial studies, library science, fine arts. 


Unusually beautiful location. Extensive 
Campus. 


FORTY MINUTES FROM NEW YORK 





Academy of 


Mount Saint Vincent 


TUXEDO PARK, N. Y. 
Country School for Girls 


Founded in 1847. Chartered by the Regents. As- 
eredited by the Middle States Association. Beasti 
fully located among the Ramapo Hills. Collese 
Preparatory and General Courses, Art, Musis. 
Dramatics, Home Economics, Athletics, includia¢ 
ail sports. Send for illustrated catalog A. P' 
Tuxedo 4-0280. 





COLLEGE OF MOUNT 
SAINT VINCENT 


Mount Saint Vincent-on-Hudson 


New York 71, N. Y. 


Conducted by the Sisters of Charity 


OFFERS A.B. and B.S. DEGREES 


Liberal Arts, Commerce Education, Nure 
ing, Teacher Training. Approved by the 
Asscciation of American Universities. 
Campus bordering Hudson River. 


One-half hour from Grand Central Statien, 
New York City 


WRITE FOR BULLETIN A 





COLLEGE OF 


NEW ROCHELLE 
NEW ROCHELLE, N. Y. 


Conducted by the Ursuline Nuns 
& 
Charted in 1904 





WESTCHESTER COUNTY 
16 miles from Grand Central Station, N. Y. 









New York 





St. Mary’s 
Villa Academy 


Table Rock — Sloatsburg, New Yerk 


Boarding School for High School Girls 


Affiliated with The University of 
the State of New York 
Conducted by the Sisters Servants of 

ary Immaculate 


ADDRESS: SISTER SUPERIOR 





SCHOOL of the HOLY CHILD 


Fully accredited country boarding and day 
school for girls, grades 5-12. College pre 
paratory and Academic courses. Music, art. 
Tennis, riding, hockey, skating, basketball, 
archery. 40 wooded acres in Ramapo Hills, 
an hour from New York City. 


Lafayette Avenue, Suffern, New York 
or phone Suffern 5-9880 





MOUNT SAINT MARY 


on-the-Hudson 
Ail grades through high school. State-accredited 
reparation for college, arts or business, stressing 
character development and health. Small classes. 
Home-like personal supervision. Fireproof bullé- 
ings; beautiful 42-acre campus. Iliustrated cataleg. 
SISTERS OF 8T. DOMINIC 


Newburgh, N. Y. 


Ohio 





Gilmour Academy 


A Distinctive 
College Preparatory School 


Fully accredited four year preparatory 
courses for resident and day students. Con- 
ducted by the Brothers of the Holy Cross, 
Notre Dame, Indiana. Beautiful 133-acre 
campus in suburban Cleveland with easy 
access to all social and cultural activities. 
Excellent facilities. Small classes, individual 
attention, counseling and guidance. Wide 
range of sports. 


Brother Laurian LaForest, C.S.C. 
Box F Gates Mills, Ohio 
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Pennsylvania 


MARYWOOD COLLEGE 


Accredited Catholic college for women. B.A., 
B.S., B.M., M.A. degrees. Multimillion dollar 
expansion program. Liberal arts, vocational 
home economics, music (NASM. Acc.), art, 
secretarial, teaching (elementary, second- 
ary), librarianship (ALA. Acc.), drama, 
radio, psychology, social service, science, 
medical technology. Clubs, publications, 
sports. Catalog. Conducted by the Sisters, 
Servants of the Immaculate Heart of Mary. 


REGISTRAR, MARYWOOD COLLEGE 
BOX A, SCRANTON, PA. 





RAVENHILL 
ACADEMY OF THE ASSUMPTION 


® Fully accredited. Cultural atmosphere. Pre- 
school through high school for girls. Boarding 
and day. College preparatory, art, music, 
family living, secretarial. Post- graduate. 
Smali classes. Sports, swimming, riding. 

Wooded 27-acre campus. Conducted by The 
Religious of the Assumption. Schools also 
in Miami, Paris, London, Rome. Catalog. 
Dent. A, 


3480 W. Scheol Heuse Lane, Germantown 
Philadelphia 44, Pa. 





CAMPS 








DOMINICAN CAMP 
FOR GIRLS 


Catholic Camp, resident chaplain, 7-17 
years, 5 age groups, Kelleys Island, O., 
on Lake Erie. Different, individual, life- 


lasting influence, all sports, $200 eight 
weeks. Catalog. 
CAMP DIRECTOR 
13541 Gould Avenue 
Dearborn, Michigan 
—- 





___. CRAN WELL __, 


A Catholic Camp for Boys 7-14 
Under leadership of Jesuit Fathers 


Offers a well-rounded program of recrea- 
tion and cultural activities. Ideally located 
in heart of Berkshires on scenic 400- 
acre estate. Featuring riding, swimming, 
golf. Private 9-hole course. Also base- 
ball, tennis, crafts, fishing, trips. Altitude 
1,250 ft.; 140 miles from N. Y. and 
Boston. Modern equipment. Nurse. Also 
winter school, grades 8 through 12. 


For catalog write 


. D. Augustine Keane, 8.J. 
onan School, Box 426 Lenox, 

















—TEGAWITHA— 


Catholic Camp for Girls 


On Sunny top of the Poconos. 800 
acres on private lake. All land sports, 
swimming, riding, dancing, dramat- 
ics, crafts, Junior and Senior groups. 
Private chapel on grounds, 37th year. 
Directors: Mrs. James P. Lynch and 
Mrs. William M. Lynch. 


CATALOG: 
Came Tegawitha, Box A, 
Tobyhanna, Pa. 

















a husband (Peter Finch) with an 
acute if far from plausible split per- 
sonality; an unwanted but ultimately 
rather comforting admirer in the per- 
son of the plantation foreman (Dana 
Andrews). 

A native chief steward (Abraham 
Sofaer) with an idolatrous devotion 
to the “old master” politely but effec- 
tively sabotages the heroine’s efforts 
to run the household. Nor is she 
helped by a social life which consists 
mostly of her husband’s planter 
friends getting drunk on Saturday 
night and playing polo on bicycles in 
the living room. 

This last refinement, as a matter of 
fact, delivers the coup de grace to the 
picture’s attempts to build an atmos- 
phere of psychological horror. The 
rest of the heroine’s sources of anguish 
are apparently disposed of at one 
blow when the elephants finally make 
good on their threat to destroy the 
house in a climactic welter of special 
effects. (Paramount) 


RIVER OF NO RETURN. Not very 
long ago, in a picture called Niagara, 
Marilyn Monroe was competing in the 
scenic department with a waterfall. 
Here her pictorial competition is fur- 
nished by some spectacular Techni- 
color shots of the Northern Rockies, 
including the rapids of a deeply cut, 
rock-faced river, which are properly 
ominous and photogenic in Cinema- 
Scope. Neither the scenery nor the 
extended action sequences featuring 
a raft perilously shooting the rapids 
leave anything to be desired as movie 
material. The story which ties them 
together, however, is pretty old-hat. 
And its particular treatment in the 
case is more notable for its zeal in 
exploiting Miss Monroe’s obvious, and 
by this time rather notorious, attrac- 
tions than for adding anything fresh 
to a familiar Western theme. 

It is chiefly concerned with an 
entertainer in a boom-town gambling 
house who is no better than she should 
be but is kind to small boys and will 
obviously become a reformed charac- 
ter given the appropriate circum- 
stances. The circumstances and the 
small boy (Tommy Rettig) both ap- 
pear when she meets up with a wid- 
ower-farmer (Robert Mitchum) who 
also has a past to live down. For the 
bulk of the picture this trio makes 
its hazardous way down the river of 
the title in pursuit of a crooked 
gambler with no regenerative streak 
in his character (Rory Calhoun), and 
pursued in turn by hordes of hostile 
Indians. The trip has its predictable 
happy and high-minded ending, but 
along the way the script manages to 
work in a fair share of leers. 

(20th Century-Fox) 
Morra WaALsH 
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PHILOSOPHICAL 
LIBRARY BOOKS 


1] PHILOSOPHY OF NATURE by Jacques 
Maritain. In this brilliant essay Jacques Mari- 
tain answers questions that are basic to the 
dispute between philosophy and the_ sciences: 
What is the philosophy of nature? How is it 
related to the sciences on the one hand and to 
metaphysics on the other? $3.00 
O THE STUMBLING BLOCK by Francois 
Mauriac. The testament of an internationally 
famous Catholic layman. He sets down, in his 
declining years, his thoughts on the things of 
earth that make up the human comment on it; 
he argues for a democratic Christianity and_a 
militant Catholicism. $2.75 
(1) MODERN ‘SCIENCE AND GOD by P. J. 
McLaughlin. The Papal Allocution to the Ponti- 
fical Academy of Science on November 22, 1951, 
is a historic document which has aroused wide 
interest, particularly among students and men 
of science of all nations and creeds, in a new 
translati m, plone with explanatory notes. $2.76 

THE TWO SOVEREIGNTIES by Joseph Lec- 
ler. The prvi a professor at the Paris Institut 
Catholique and an editor of Etudes, discusses 
the Church's attitude toward the sovereignty of 
the State 3.75 
OO THE FACE OF THE HEAVENLY MOTHER 
by Josef Cardinal Mindszenty. A moving, im- 
portant book, by no means limited to Catholic 
readers, in which Cardinal Mindszenty dips into 
ancient and medieval history for examples of 
motherly influence on mankind. $3.00 

ENIGMA OF THE HEREAFTER by 
Paul Siwek. What happens with us after we 
have breathed our last? This problem has never 
ceased for passionate Man. 

Different ideas have been offered in the course 
of the centuries. What is the scientific value of 
these solutions? The author, a professor at 
Fordham University, tries to answer this great 
question 3. 
O VATICAN ART by Karl Ipser. An author- 
itative book on the art collection of the Vatican. 
Comprehensive and graphic selections with de- 
scriptive text. The book is designed to acquaint 
the reader with some of the most outstanding 
works of art produced in all ages—Ancient 
Egypt, the Etruscans, Classical Greece and 
Rome, Early and Medieval Christianity are 
represented on these pages. 160 half-tone illus- 
trations. 7.50 
(10 THE STUDY OF THE BIBLE IN THE 
MIDDLE AGES by Beryl Smalley. Changes in 
the organization, technique, and purpose otf 
Biblical studies in northwestern Europe, from the 
one gy revival to about 1300 are surveyed 
this wor . 
(] ESSAY ON HUMAN LOVE by Jean Guitton. 
The author, erudite French theologian and philo- 
sopher, brings to his subject years of study and 
contemplation, tested by the fire of experience 
in a concentration camp where men talked freely, 
suffered deeply, and yearned openly for human 


love. 4 

(] THE ORIGIN AND DEVELOPMENT OF 
EARLY CHRISTIAN CHURCH ARCHITEC- 
TURE by J. G. Davies. This work is provided 
with some forty-five ground plans and is also 
plentifully illustrated with plates of the churches 
and objects discussed. There is a map showing 
the relevant sites, a bibliography and a glossary. 


[1] ENCYCLOPEDIA OF THE ARTS edited by 
Dagobert D. Runes and Harry G. Schrickel. An 
authoritative, comprehensive compendium of all 
the arts, of all times and all places. Monumental 
in conception and scope, more than one hundred 
authorities collaborated in its preparation, yt 
ages. 
ah CULTS AND CREEDS IN GRAECO- 
ROMAN EGYPT by H. Idris Bell. In this book 
the veteran scholar Sir Harold Idris Bell de- 
scribes the interesting light that the study of 
the papyri throws upon the confused history of 
religion in Egypt in Graeco-Roman times, and 
especially upon early Christian History. $4.75 
DICTIONARY OF LINGUISTICS by 
Mario % Pei and Frank Gaynor. A work de- 
signed to assist the student of linguistics by 
making accessible to him in simplified, non-tech- 
nical definitions, often accompanied by specific 
examples, the more frequently recurring portion 
of the extensive terminology used in that branch 
of knowledge, along with the more traditional 
grammatical terms. $6. 


MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY 


PHILOSOPHICAL LIBRARY, Publishers , 
15 E. 40th St., Desk 14, N.Y. 16, N.Y. 1 
Send books checked. To expedite shipment ; 
I enclose remittance $......+-eeeeeseees 
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Limited Editions of 
Statues of the Saints 


These statues are offered in num- 
bered editions of 100, after which 
the mold will be broken. Every 
reproduction retains the clarity, in- 
dividuality and power of the orig- | 
inal work. 





First in the Series— 


SAINT. 
IGNATIUS. 
LOYOLA 


By ANTONIO DA COSTA 


well-known Portuguese sculptor 





now living in America 







18 inches 
soft gray 


east stone 





This portrait possesses the dignity, 
the singleness of purpose and the 
intense determination of St. Ignatius. 
It reveals at once the dedicated 
intellectuality and the tremendous 
strength of will that Ignatius and 
his Society have bequeathed to the 
Universal Church. 


A logical gift, in excellent taste, for 
Ordination, Feast Days; for any 
Jesuit or Jesuit house on any occa- 
sion. $50.00. (Express Collect) 


THE SPAETH FOUNDATION 
640 Park Avenue 
New York 21, New York 
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CORRESPONDENCE 








Civil-defense need 

Eprror: “Let’s get out of here!” (Am. 
4/17) is a real contribution to sound 
civil-defense thinking at a time when 
it is most needed. Your article and the 
accompanying editorial point out to 
those who have not taken the time to 
carefully consider this matter the really 
vital questions and problems. 

What we need more than anything 
else today is an informed and alert 
citizenry who will bring appropriate 
pressure to bear on our elected repre- 
sentatives and our Government. Civil 
defense is broader than tin hats, arm 
bands, sirens and whistles. The “new 
look” goes deeply into our everyday 
life, and it is about time that we be- 
came conscious of that fact. 

S. A. ANTHONY JR. 
President, Civil Defense 
Research Associates 

New York, N. Y. 


Negroes in K. of C. 
Eprror: Our brother knight, Dr. Frank 
J. O'Connor, offers still another ex- 
ample of the danger of some mis- 
guided influences among us. As one 
of the Catholic “colored brethren” 
here in our South I do not, in charity, 
question his sincerity, Even though 
born free of bias, many “catch” the 
attitudes from their environment. The 
misconceptions advanced concerning 
what the Negro wants and seeks are 
akin to the many misconceptions of 
the teachings of our Holy Church. 
True, the Knights of Columbus is 
an American democratic organization 
which is run by the majority of its 
membership. At the same time this 
majority can never be unmindful of 
God’s holy law. I see again the alarm- 
ing difference between the teachings 
of our faith and the practice of some 
who profess it. J. E. Taytor Jr. 
San Antonio, Texas 


Epirtor: I am astonished at the tone of 
the letter of Dr. Frank J. O'Connor 
in your issue of April 17. 

As a Negro Catholic and a member 
of the K. of C. since 1923, I cannot 
share with him his point of view that 
“the colored man seeks his kind” and 
“wants his own church and his own 
lodge.” His sentiments sound more like 
those of fifty years ago when the 
K. of C. refused membership to Ne- 
groes and the Knights of Peter Claver 
were organized. 

Those days have gone forever. Last 
year the Knights of Peter Claver held 
their National Convention in New 


York State. They went on record 4s 
opening their membership to white 
Catholics. The trend now is integra. 
tion. I have great hopes of the K. of C. 
as an organization eventually opening 
its councils all over to colored Cath. 
olics, just as they have done in sections 
of the country like New York and 
Texas. I hope Dr. O'Connor, as a good 
and worthy member, will be among 
those who will make this possible. 

EMANUEL A. ROMERO 

New York, N. Y. 


Greene’s Living Room 

Eprror: Please express my belated 
congratulations to Miss Joan Madden 
for her excellent analysis of Graham 
Greene’s The Living Room (Am. 3/6). 

At the time I visited London, I was 
very much impressed with the play 
and in particular with the role of the 
priest. However, it has been such a 
long time since then that most of it 
has slipped away. 

I remember that there was a great 
deal of comment during the entr’actes, 
little of which seemed to support the 
optimistic observations of Miss Mad- 
den about the English audience, but 
because of the shortness of my mem- 
ory, I cannot contest this point. 

GLENNON A. KENNEDY JR. 

Bar-le-Duc, France 


‘Literature’ too soon? 

Epiror: Re Sr. Mary Grady’s article 
on reading in high school (Am. 4/3). 
I do not argue with the suggestion 
of Sr. Mary Grady that we give pupils 
a “philosophy of reading,” but I do 
take issue with some of what seems 
to be her philosophy of reading. It 
seems questionable whether “sordid 
elements of life” can be “wholesomely 
presented,” at least for high schoolers. 

Certainly life outside school is wait- 
ing to challenge the Christian integrity 
of every youth. The occasions of sin 
are, sadly, on every hand. But this is 
precisely why that sensitivity to evil 
mentioned by Sister must be preserved 
and even enhanced. A dipping in 
“maturer” literature could only, it 
would seem, crush it. 

This means that high-school pupils 
will not really be students of literature. 
For, as Newman points out, there can- 
not be “sinless literature about sinful 
men.” Let the literature wait until the 
university, by which time the over- 
powering curiosity of youth should 
have much abated. 

RoBErT J. SHEEHAN 

Washington, D. C. 


